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THE LAST BOARDER. 
See illustration on front page 
] E fled from the city’s blare and bustle 
In the languid heart of the summer-time; 
Iie sought the lanes where the blown leaves rustle, 





The clover fields where the wild birds chime; 
He joyed in the dawns that were cool or sunny, 
e drained delight from the noon’s warm wells, 
As does t ~ from the fragrant honey 


Hidden deep in the lily bells 


Alone he roamed through the woodlands piny, 
Alone he sat by the singing streams, 
Till a winsome tace in a cottage viny 
Danced and glanced through his midnight dreams. 
Then he woke one moruing with Love for fellow, 
And ever after, where’er he strayed, 
Tili Autumn came with her colors mellow, 
Love walked with him and the country maid 


His friends departed with merry langhter, 

But steadfast he at her side remained, 
Unheeding t words that they shouted after 
As the crowded coach down the road was reined 











And still do the days of the autumn find him 
Cupid-chained at the cottage small: 
Who knows but the fetters of Love will bind him 


Fuster still ere the suow-flakes fall! 
CLINTON SooLiarp, 
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MARRIAGE. 

FFXHERE has been of late considerable dis- 

cussion concerning some not at all new 
but certainly very peculiar views of mar- 
riage, which, while professing to be those of 
advanced thought, are, when sifted to their 
ultimatum, as rude and crude as the most 
barbarous views of the early savage who 
believed in his senses, and only his senses. 
These views treat of marriage as a failure, 
as a slave purchase, as a system of fetters 
and restrictions, as a wearisome sort of bond- 
age, and, in short, give rise again to all that 
talk which has been more or less in vogue 
ever since people began to demand the satis- 
faction of their own desires only, and not 
the establishment of right and law, love of 
kind, and the greatest good of the greatest 
number. 

Although frequently these ideas have pro- 
ceeded and do proceed from women, they 
are, on their face, so injurious to all women 
that it becomes no woman to accept them 
or todo anything but ignore them and frown 
themdown. That carried into practice they 
would be subversive of the very foundations 
of society is sufficient excuse for any one to 
refuse to listen to utterances treating pro- 
fanely of marriage; but women especially 
should beware of lending voice or sanction 
to anything which would throw down the 
ladder itself by which they have climbed to 
their present place ; and if the place is not 
yet all it should be, if there is more climb- 
ing yet to do, it is not the fault of the lad- 
der, of the system of marriage, but of the 
people who have not yet sufficiently replaced 
their original lower nature with something 
higher. 

In real truth there is no objection to be 
urged against the present system of mar- 
riage in itself that cannot be urged against 
everything else that is human, and especially 

















is this so under the laws which in the greater 
number of our States now give woman some- 
thing much more like equality with man 
than she ever enjoyed under any other sys- 
tem than the present one of monogamous 
marriage, or would enjoy were that system 
abolished, and which, judging from the past, 
we have no reason to think will not go on 
improving from generation to generation in 
the future. 

Our present system of marriage literally 
intends, however poorly its principle may be 
carried out and applied, the equality in dif- 
ference of the husband and the wife, the in- 
tegrity and individuality of each, the mutu- 
al obligation in which love and duty find no 
bondage, the division of labor, and the mul- 
tiplication and sharing of happiness. That 
selfishness and opportunity may often inter- 
fere in the accomplishment of all this only 
shows that if marriage had no bond at all, 
the same selfishness would always find its 
opportunity, and would make misery wher- 
ever it pleased to exert its power. A wo- 
man does not need to be a wife in order to 
feel the neglect or unkindness or inconsid- 
erateness of the man she loves, as many a 
betrothed girl knows; and a man does not 
need to be a husband in order to feel the ef- 
fects of the carelessness and vanity and du- 
plicity and selfishness of the woman whom 
by some occult law of his nature he has 
chosen to be his wife, as many a man who 
has bought his engagement but not his wed- 
ding ring can assure us; and that which can 
be suffered in a legitimate relation, which 
if recognized is yet without bonds of law or 
force, can be suffered in any other relation 
equally unfettered. It is only through the 
indulgence of selfish exaction on either side 
that marriage becomes bondage or discom- 
fort, and there can be, and there is likely to 
be, selfish exaction between people without 
marriage. Where either party fulfils the 
law of love, respects the individuality of the 
other, and considers the other equally with 
self, marriage is as perfect as anything can 
be into which infirm and faulty human na- 
ture enters. There is no association of hu- 
man beings, in the present stage of devel- 
opment, either where all are men or where 
all are women, from which overbearing be- 
havior and the possibility of the stronger 
and keener taking the advantage of the 
weaker and duller are absolutely abolished, 
except through this law of love. We have 
all of us to be in a state much more near 
perfection than we are, we have all to learn 
to love our neighbor as ourselves, and to 
regard, not in theory only, but in practice 
and in inmost feeling, the good of all oth- 
ers equally with our own, before we can 
fancy ourselves ready for the millennial peri- 
od of self-abnegation in which any tie bet- 
ter than that of existing marriage can be 
invented; and doubtless then it will be 
found that marriage has been shorn of its 
imperfections, if it has them, only as all the 
rest that belongs to us has been shorn of the 
same. 

Where a wife is made to feel that she is 
a partner and not a slave, that she has 
the same rights in the property, in the chil- 
dren, and in the conduct of herself that a 
husband has in the property, the children, 
and the conduct of himself, as more fre- 
quently than otherwise is the case, mar- 
riage is susceptible of no improvement. 
The stronger mind, the superior knowledge, 
in marriage, as in all other things, will ever 
control, and perhaps the stronger love will 
ever yield. 

It depends, then, altogether upon the two 
individuals making and maintaining the 
marriage whether it is a thing of blessing 
or of banning. ‘Iwo people who are each 
naturally unselfish, or who love each other 
sufficiently to cultivate unselfishness, or 
who are unselfish from principle, may make 
marriage a state of beatitude; and two 
people who think each of his or her own 
especial comfort can make it worse than a 
purgatorial condition. And that would 
hold true not only of marriage, but of any 
other association, bond, or partnership. 
Where husband and wife have learned to 
forbear ever so little, to strive for each 
other’s joys rather than for their own 
rights, to respect each other's personality, 
then their unity is a bliss of which the un- 
married mind can form no idea; they grow 
to have one wish, almost to know each oth- 
er’s thought before speaking, while each 
can maintain sufficient of that individual- 
ity which prevents stagnation and affords 
variety and vivacity, and all the time they 
turn to one another with that absolute as- 
surance of sympathy which gives to each 
all the comfort that a whole, encircling, 
supporting, and sympathizing universe 
might do. Although the rest of the world 
may be pleasant to them, they have no ac- 
tual need of any but each other; and their 
confidence, companionship, and oneness 
constitute a happiness which it needs the 
troubles and trials inseparable from life at 
present to hinder from being little less than 
heaven itself. 

















WOMEN AND MEN. 

KIN ACROSS THE SEA. 
BOOK has lately appeared, under this title, 
which gives to Americans the new sensa- 
tion of being criticised by one of the English- 
speaking race who is yet hardly to be called an 
Englishman, Mr. J. C. Firth has lived for thirty 
or forty years in New Zealand, and under a very 
thin film of British loyalty his heart and hope 
are in the great wave of progress which is carry- 
ing the English tongue round the world. As Mr. 
J. A. Froude says in his preface, “We have had 
impressions of the great republic from English- 
men, from Irishmen, from French and Germans, 
but we have here, I believe, for the first time the 
impressions of a colonist.” The statement is too 
sweeping, if we regard Canadians as colonists; 
but we may well appreciate the unusually guard- 
ed way in which Froude puts what he calls the 
“similarity of cireumstance” in the case—‘“ the 
United States and our own self-governed colonies 
being alike offshoots of Great Britain which have 
developed governments and societies of their 
own.” It also happens that Mr. Firth did not visit 
the Atlantic States, so that all his comparisons 
are made with those parts of the country which 
are still to a greater or less extent in the process 
of formation—California, Nevada, Utah, Wyo- 
ming, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Colorado, 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas. The element 
of two centuries and a half of history is thus 
eliminated; he is dealing with regions whose 
traditions mostly go back about as far as those 
of the more distant English colonies, and he has 
thus an excellent opportunity to compare the par- 
allel developments of the English-speaking race. 
It does not hurt him in his task that he is ev- 
idently a man of limited education, some religious 
prejudices, and a commonplace mind, This per- 
haps helps him, for it guards against high-flown 
speculations or d priori reasoning. He is a good 
type of that British community of which Voltaire 
said so admirably—anticipating and really bet- 
tering Matthew Arnold’s famous threefold de- 
scription—that it is like itsown beer, the bottom 
dregs, the top froth, and the middle excellent. 
Retaining some of his insular prejudices, he yet 
deprecates such feelings in Englishmen, and 
struggles stoutly to get rid of them. Here and 
there he curiously fails, and makes those incom- 
prehensible blunders and oversights which seem 
to be the perpetual birthright of “ our kin across 
the sea.” For instance, he has four pages of lam- 
entation on the neglect of out-door exercises by 
Americans, which all depend on the fact that he 
saw only fifty spectators at a foot-ball game near 
Chicago, whereas at Auckland he had seen ten 
thousand; and he adds, ‘“‘ Beyond the national 
game of base-ball, they have, so far as I could 
see, practically no other out-door game.” As if 
it made the smallest difference, when ten thou- 
sand people sit patiently through an out-door 
game, whether the name of it be base-ball or foot- 
ball! It suggests that Glasgow lad, mentioned 
somewhere by Scott or Wilson, who thought that 
the English people must be very effeminate, be- 


| cause, whatever else they played, he saw nobody 


playing golf. 

There are other mistakes showing hasty ob- 
servation. Thus,although he spends most of his 
time in the United States upon railway trains, he 
yet says, “ All the railroads, I think, run on all 
days alike,” 
distinct Sunday schedule on almost every page 
of his Railway Guide. Again, he inveighs against 
the practice of electing judges, as if it were uni- 
versal in the States; and says that in America 
“we can see half a dozen women divorced from 
one man,” whereas he certainly never saw any 
such spectacle, and doubtless had taken with 
British seriousness some joke in a Chicago news- 
paper. 
looked into an American newspaper, since he 
says that they have no department to contain 
letters from miscellaneous correspondents. <Ac- 
cordingly he describes minutely how the thing is 
done, just as the Rev. George McDonald kindly 
explained to a Boston audience the practice of 
reading aloud in the family evening circle. But 
all these are incidental matters. Mr. Firth writes 
in hearty good feeling, and when he deplores the 
absence of good-will toward England in the United 
States, has the generosity to add, “ For this un- 
happy feeling Englishmen are, as I have already 
stated, largely responsible.” Nay, he is not 
merely just to Americans, but to Irishmen, which 
is harder for his people, speaks of “ the many 
splendid and indeed noble qualities of the Irish 
race,” and does not agree, he says, “ with the 
policy of the American party to stop Irish immi- 
gration and to abolish the naturalization laws,” 
Nay, he is so far de-Anglicized as to detest the 
English system of money, and to wish that Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee could be celebrated by adopt- 
ing the decimal system. 

When it comes to comparisons directly affect- 
ed by the colonial spirit, it is sometimes a little 
startling to see the frankness with which he 
makes the Southern Pacific islands the standard, 
“With these few exceptions, I found American- 
born citizens speaking as pure English, both in 
construction and pronunciation, as is spoken in 
the Australasian colonies, where, Mr, Froude as- 
serts, the English language is spoken as correct- 
ly, perhaps even more correctly than it is gener- 
ally spoken in England.” The American railway 
system is always compared, and often favorably, 
with Australasia—never with England: “ the car 
wheels are of larger diameter than those in New 
Zealand ;” the brakes are superior, the transit 
rates lower. After the New Zealand experience, 
he thinks there can be but one conclusion—“ that 
the government management of railroads is cost- 
ly and inefficient.” Beef and mutton he finds 
far inferior to that in New Zealand, this being 
due mainly, he thinks, to greater extremes of cli- 
mate. He is greatly impressed by electric lights, 
“cable tram-cars,” and belt railways; admires 

















whereas he would have found the | 


Ther, again, it seems as if he never | 





the parks around Western cities, but laments the 
absence of open squares within. 

When it comes to the people—‘ this’ second 
edition of Englishmen,” as he calls them—he is 
struck with their grayity. ‘In general the fea- 
tures of most men you meet in the streets of the 
great cities are full of a grave seriousness, a con- 
centrated earnestness, which imparts a certain 
dignity to American features.” The courtesy to 
women impresses him, as usual. “So safe and so 
independent and helpful are women in the United 
States that I have frequently noticed a lady with 
her baby travelling without any escort.” Ameri- 
ca, he thinks, is rapidly becoming a homogeneous 
nation; and his closing dream is of a confeder- 
ation of the English-speaking race all over the 
world. He probably had not seen that remark- 
able little book published forty years ago in New 
York by two Germans, Poesche and Goepp, called 
The New Rome ; or, The United States of the New 
World. In this book the writers say, ‘ The stu- 
pendous greatness of England is factitious, and 
will only become natural when that empire shall 
have found its real centre: that centre is the 
United States,” Ye a: 





CRADLE AND NURSERY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
I.—BABY’S FIRST WEEK. 
F\HE management of the baby during the first 
week of its existence may be summed up in 
one word—quiet. 

A new-born infant, say the wise ones, has little 
more perception than a jelly-fish. It is a tiny 
bundle of flesh and blood—a packet of potential- 
ities, rather than an actual human entity. 

Even granting all this, the fact remains that 
the wee frame contains in miniature all the es- 
sential parts that bring happiness or misery to an 
older child. 

This morsel of humanity has the capability for 
being comfortable or uncomfortable as fully de- 
veloped as if it were five years old. It shrinks 
from cold; it suffers from pin-pricks or rough 
usage ; it knows, poor little creature, the pangs 
of colic; and its nervons system is in a suffi- 
ciently advanced state to render it keenly sus- 
ceptible to the glare of bright light or to such 
loud noises as a heavy tread or the banging of 
doors. Add to this that its soft velvety skin is 
in a state of sensitiveness unknown to the epi- 
dermis toughened by contact with our atmos- 
phere and by friction, and it will readily appear 
why the little new-comer should be enveloped in 
tranquillity and tenderness as in a garment. 

Almost equal in importance to this condition 
for the small stranger is that of warmth. While 
the spirit may have come, as fond mothers love 
to think, from a climate where the air is neither 
too hot nor too cold, the body has left a much 
higher and more even temperature than that 
which now surrounds it. The atmosphere that 
seems none too cool to older people is chilling to 
the delicate organization accustomed heretofore 
to a warmth of ninety-eight degrees, 

It is, of course, out of the question to keep the 
temperature of a room at this point. The child 
will in time become acclimated to the atmosphere 
in which he is henceforth to live. But while 
this process is going on the baby must be wrapped 
in soft warm clothing that will to a certain ex- 
tent make up for what he has just quitted. With- 
out going so far as those who declare that the 
cuticle of a new-born infant is so exquisitely 
tender that even the gentlest touch causes him 
pain, it must be conceded that his skin is far 
more sensitive than is ordinarily supposed. It 
should be submitted to as little chafing as possi- 
ble. Covered with the softest flannel and linen, 
it will become toughened by such gradual means 
that the experience will be unaccompanied by 
pain. 

Too much cannot be said in condemnation of 
the practice of “ hardening” infants by such bar- 
barous methods as bathing them in cool water, 
subjecting them to rude handling, and similar 
harsh courses. One would affirm that the only 
excuse for such treatment of a tender little baby 
was ignorance, were it not that it is pursued by 
those whose reading and study of the subject 
should have taught them wisdom. 

The baby’s eyes should for a long time be 
carefully shielded from the light. Some nurses 
say that babies are blind at birth, as are kittens 
and puppies. Even were this the case, the glare 
of sunshine or gas upon the translucent covering 
that shields the sight should be avoided. Month- 
ly nurses require a good deal of watching in this 
respect. One of them, who could not herself 
sleep except in a darkened room, alleging that 
the least ray of light upon her eyelids was enough 
to waken her, would lay the slumbering baby she 
had in charge with his face turned toward the 
unshuttered window or the unscreened gas. To 
expostulations she returned always the same an- 
swer: Why, the child is asleep! his eyes are 
shut!” and seemed to consider that a sufficient 
reason why the little one’s eyes should be un- 
shaded. 

Loud noises often cause young babies acute 
suffering. Before they are old enough to dis- 
tinguish between the voices of those about them 
they will cry out as in pain when there is loud 
talking near them, and start and quiver from 
head to foot at the slamming of a door or win- 
dow or the falling of a piece of furniture. The 
whole delicately balanced system seems to feel 
the jar. Well-authenticated cases are recorded 
where the death of a nervous baby has resulted 
from a sudden loud noise, such as the firing of a 
gun or pistol in the vicinity, or any like violent 


and sudden report. These are extreme instances, 


but the fact of their occurrence should put par- 
ents and nurses on their guard to spare young 
babies the shocks that would have been nothing 
to those of less easily unstrung nerves. 
Agitation or excitement to the mother acts di- 
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rectly and speedily upon the child. The bond 
between them is so close that the baby feels the 
effect of mental emotion with a rapidity aston- 
ishing those who have not made a study of the 
nearness of the connection. A case in point was 
that of a young mother whose new-born baby was 
apparently in perfect condition until it was three 
days old. It had nursed without trouble until 
that time, and although a tiny creature, bade 
fair to do well. On the morning of the fourth 
day there came a batch of letters to the mother, 
and as they were apparently chiefly congratula- 
tory, she was permitted to open and read them. 
Among them was one from a former intimate 
friend. It was written in ignorance of the baby’s 
birth, and accused the young matron in cutting 
terms of forgetfulness and neglect of her old 
friends, and of a variety of other shortcomings. 
Even in ordinary circumstances such an epistle 
would have produced a painful impression, but 
coming at the time it did, and to one whose 
strength of body and nerve had been weakened 
by a recent strain, the sequences were much more 
serious. When the hysterical agitation caused 
by the note had been calmed, there remained a 
feverishness and a mental disturbance from 
which the poor baby was to suffer. Within a 
few hours it sickened, and then lay for days be- 
tween life and death, refusing to nurse. Those 
who knew the facts in the case without hesita- 
tion imputed the child’s ill health and its subse- 
quent sickly infancy to this first blow, received 
while it was too young to throw off the results, 
as an older or stronger babe might have done. 

In the endeavor to secure quiet for mother 
and child, visits must be tabooed. 
cept the physician and the immediate members 
of the family should be admitted to the sick-rcom 
until at least a week after the little one’s arrival. 
It will do the baby no good to be exhibited to a 
succession of admiring friends and relatives. Its 
chief business for the first few weeks of its ex- 
istence is to eat and sleep. These duties are se- 
riously interfered with if he is to be constantly 
on dress parade, Another consideration which 
should carry weight with every mother is that a 
baby is never less beautiful than when it is under 
a fortnight old. To the unprejudiced observer 
its charms will be more potent as it advances in 
age than they are while its features are an indis- 
tinguishable magenta knot. 

The food for the baby and how it is to be ad- 
ministered will be treated at length in a succeed 
ing chapter. 
offer a protest here against overfeeding the child 
at the outset. Many physicians advise and prac 
tise giving the baby nothing for the first twenty- 
four hours except a few teaspoonfuls of cool— 
not cold Others follow the old-fashioned 
method of putting the infant to the 


soon as the child has been washed and dressed. 


No callers ex 


It may not be amiss, however, to 


water. 


breast as 


The milk does not come in full force until the 
third day or after, but nature has provided a suf- 
ficient nourishment in the colostrum, or first milk. 
This “ physics” the babe, as the old nurses say, 
and sustains its strength until the arrival of the 
full supply in the breast. 

Where the mother is so unhappy as to be un- 
able to nurse her babe, artificial food must of 
course be resorted to, and then added caution is 
necessary lest the delicate digestive organs be 
overloaded and strained beyond their strength. 
The child’s stomach holds only a table spoonful 
at birth, and distension of the diaphragm by over- 
feeding produces the same discomfort in an in- 
fant that the gorging of an immense dinner would 
upon an adult. 

Worse still than over-feeding is the practice of 
pouring medicines down the baby’s throat. Sweet- 
oil and sugar, molasses, catnip tea, paregoric, ani 
seed tea—who has not heard the dreadful list of 
old women’s nostrums to which the monthly nurse 
often subjects the helpless child? If medicine is 
needed, let it be given only by the physician’s ad- 
vice. Young mothers, conscious of their own ig- 
norance, are frequently overborne by their nurses, 
but the thought that their babies’ welfare is con- 
cerned will usually put strength into the feeble 
resolution of the most weak-hearted. 





NEW YORK FASHION 
FURS. 


BOAS, COLLARS, CAPES, AND MUFFS 





OAS, collars, and shoulder capes are the small 

} pieces of fur that are first worn in the au- 
tuma, and indeed they were worn on cool days all 
the past summer, in emulation of English women, 
who, it is said, do not pack away their furs at any 
season of the year. The stylish boas are round 
and of long fluffy fur, and should be chosen long 
enough to touch the foot of the dress; they may 
also serve as the trimming for the fronts of long 
redingotes, and with a round muff, larger than 
those of last year, they constitute the fashionable 
“set of fur.’ Russian sable boas are of course 
the first choice, as they are costliest; next there 
are Hudson Bay sable boas, black marten, black 
lynx, black fox, blue fox, black bear and brown 
bear, and the light yellowish-brown badger boas, 
Short furs, such as mink, Persian lamb, beaver, 
and seal, make flat boas that are not very effect- 
ive. The new plastron collars of long-fleeced furs 
are round and wide behind, with the fronts point- 
ed to the waist line like a vest; they are warm 
and becoming, and are made in all the fashion- 
able long furs—sables, blue fox, black marten, 
etc. The stylish Russian collar is round behind, 
reaches to the shoulder-tips, and crosses in front 
like a fichu, extending to the waist line. The 
shawl collar is short and round, and laps in front. 
Leopard sets and those of undyed natural seal will 
be fashionable for young ladies. The collarettes 
with square tabs worn last year remain in favor. 

Shoulder capes or pelerines are more popular 
than at any former season. Young ladies wear 
them because they are just short enough to dis- 
close slender long waists, and older ladies like 




















them for the protection they give the chest and 
shoulder-blades, and because they are easily put 
on and off. These capes should be worn only 
with garments that are closely fitted, such as 
coats, jackets, and long redingotes, and the rule 
for their length is that they must come just in- 
side the arms when the elbows are folded, so that 
the fronts will not be pushed up and the back 
will not disclose the wearer’s waist. The shoul- 
ders are raised the merest trifle, and the stand- 
ing collar is cut on the cape—not sewed to the 
edge. Russian sable, which is again in fashion, 
finds its best expression in these shoulder capes, 
which are to be worn with long Directoire coats 
in the street, and carried in the arms in the house. 
The muff of sable is round, and is larger, as are 
all muffs this season. The sable capes most worn 
cost from $150 to $300, but furriers show them 
of rare dark skins that make them cost,from $1500 
to $2500. There are also capes of Hudson Bay 
sable, black marten, seal-skin, blue fox, beaver, 
stone-marten, black Persian lamb, Russian lainb 
(which is also called Astrakhan, but is correctly 
named caracal), and the pretty shaded gray krim- 
mer, beaver, and stone-marten. 





FURS IN COMBINATIONS, INLAID, ETC. 

Two kinds of fur are now seen in stylish gar- 
ments not merely as borders of long fleece on 
short fur, but in combinations of two kinds of 
short fur in one garment; for iustance, seal-skin 
shoulder capes have collars and shoulder points, 
or epaulettes of Persian lamb-skin, and this ar- 
rangement is reversed, the lamb-skin cape having 
a seal collar and points. Jackets of seal-skin 
also have inlaid vests of the light brown natural 
seal-skin, which is now very fashionable, or else 
they have revers and collar of the spotted leopard- 
skin, or of the natural seal, krimmer, or Scotch 
lamb, while a very elegant combination is that of 
seal-skin with a vest and revers collar and inner 
sleeves of Persian lamb, or of the black Russian 
lamb with glossy waves like moiré silks. 


SHORT JACKETS OF SEAL, PERSIAN LAMB, OR 
LEOPARD SKINS. 


Short jackets in tailor style with closely fitted 
long waists are the fashionable fur garments for 
young ladies, and for older ladies who retain 
their slenderness. These jackets are made of 
seal-skin, of Persian lamb, or of leopard-skins, 
and, as we have just said, of two furs in combina- 
tion. ‘The plain seal jacket is the best choice 
for careful buyers, and averages twenty - five 
inches in length, is single-breasted, fastened by 
hooks and eyes, aud fits as smoothly as a jersey, 
yet must not be too tight or the seams will show. 
The back is left open below the waist line, and 
lups there to adjust itseif to various tournures. 
The coat sleeves are slightly high on the shoul- 
ders and without cuffs. The standing collar is 
high, and a turned-over collar may be added there- 
to. A novelty this season is the undyed seal jacket 
in its natural light brown color. There are also 
dressy and youthful jackets of the dark seal with 
leopard revers and collar, or with a pointed plas- 
tron of the natural undyed seal with its slightly 
curled fleece, while very handsome and distin- 
guished seal coats have black Persian as a point- 
ed vest, revers, und collar, or else Russian lamb is 
used in this way; half-sleeves of the Persian 
lamb are seen with upper sleeves of seal, and V- 
shaped points of Persian are in the fronts and 
backs and also in the sleeves of seal jackets. 
There are inany plain and also trimmed Persian 
lamb-skin jackets this season for ladies wearing 
colors as well as for those in mourning. Gray 
krimmer jackets will complete gray costumes, 
and leopard jackets are considered very English 
and very stylish, yet are not very costly. 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES. 


Seal sacques remain the staple and comfortable 
fur garments, and are now given an air of style 
by fitting them more closely to the figure, making 
a slender long-waisted garment instead of the 
straight clumsy sacques of former years. They 
are double-breasted, with slightly loose fronts 
and closely fitted back, blocked to sit smoothly 
over the tournure, and are from forty-two to 
forty-five inches long; they have a shawl collar 
widely rolled, and coat sleeves slightly raised on 
the shoulders, and finished with pointed cuffs ; 
they are fastened with loops and bars of fur in 
stead of buttons that project and are soon rubbed 
and worn by the hands. It is best to buy 
sacques without trimming, as they are handsome 





enough of themselves when new, and trimming 
can be added in 
parts, 


future seasons to cover worn 


SHORT SEAL MANTLES, 


The newest short wraps of seal-skin combine 
a jacket and mantle or cape; for instance, a jack- 
et of seal-skin has a cape front curving open 
from the throat, covering the coat sleeves, and go- 
ing into the back forms from the shoulders down 
precisely as many mantles do. Similar garments 
have a pointed jacket front and coat back, with 
a shorter cape which crosses the back and the 
upper part of the sleeves, curving down in front 
of the sleeves, This is a very dressy wrap, and 
the coat sleeves make it very comfortably warm, 
Another sleeved mantle, called the Ristori, is a 
jacket with pointed fronts like a mantle, yet with 
bell sleeves. These garments are not trimmed, 
as it would make them clumsy, La Tosca is a 
new garment, with pointed fronts and short round 
back, that has sleeves going up to the armpits 
in a comfortable way, yet square below, like vi- 
site sleeves. This is handsome when trimmed 
with black marten or other long fur. The Medi- 
cis mantle with long fronts has rounded double 
sides and short box-pleated back, and is trimmed 
with the dark wolverine, or with sable or chin- 
chilla. Other mantles are in genuine visite 
shape, with half-long square sleeves, but are short- 
er and more graceful than such garments have 





been made hitherto. One stylish model has its 














mantle front cut double-breasted, yet has a short 
coat back and warm close coat sleeves. Most of 
the seal wraps described here are copied in Per- 
sian lamb-skin for those who prefer black fur. 


LONG SEAL-SKIN CLOAKS, 


Long seal-skin cloaks that cover the wearer 
from throat to foot are more nearly fitted to the 
figure than formerly, and are most often left open 
in the back of the skirt instead of having the ful- 
ness over the tournure, that adds so much to 
their weight. The Russian coat of seal-skin 
trimmed with sable is the most luxurious wrap 
of the season, and is a genuine coat, closely fit- 
ted, double-breasted, with coat sleeves, and is 
sixty inches long. It is finished with a large 
shawl collar of another fur deep enough to roll 
low on the bust, and a row of the trimming fur 
then extends down the front, and also down the 
back; the sleeves are widened at the wrists and 
bordered with fur; sea-otter, silver-fox, sable 
tails, and black marten trimmings are also used 
on these coats, which in their nature require a 
trimming-of some kind. The long ulsters of 
seal-skin are closely fitted single-breasted coats, 
with rolling collar and coat sleeves with cuffs of 
the same fur, and it is the rule to have this coat 
always untrimmed. Long loose cloaks with 
square visite sleeves are trimmed with a border 
across the foot of a different fur, and still other 
long cloaks have the graceful rounded arm pieces 
like those of the short Medicis mantles. When 
Persian lamb-skin is used for a long cloak the 
close-fitting ulster shape is preferred. 


FUR-LINED GARMENTS, 


Fur linings are now limited almost entirely to 
the useful circulars with squirrel-lock linings, 
and to the gay opera cloaks that are lined with 
the white crinkled fleece of the Chinese mandarin 
lamb. The circulars are of ottoman silk or of 
black camel’s-hair, and are improved by having 
an inner front fastened from top to bottom, with 
armholes in the outer cloak; they are trimmed 
down the fronts, over the armholes, and have a 
collar of fur, but are not trimmed at the foot, as 
that would add to their weight. Opera cloaks 
are long Russian coats of fine twilled wool in the 
new rosewood shades, with white lamb-skin lin- 
ing and collar, or else they are more loosely 
shaped, with square or flowing sleeves, and are 
made of pale gray velvet, with white mandarin 
collar and lining, or of plush lined and trimmed 
with chinchilla, or the cloak may be merely warm- 
ly wadded, and its only fur be the rich sable used 
for its shawl collar, and border. Short opera 
cloaks in the mantle shapes are made of gay red 
or blue striped velvets, matelassé, or plush, and 
trimmed with the long furs, black fox, bear, sil- 
ver-fox, badger, ete. Cloth garments that are 
trimmed with fur are made up in nearly all the 
designs used for fur wraps; thus short jackets are 
of blue or black diagonal cloth, fitted by a tailor, 
and trimmed with collar, cuffs, and vest, or with 
long front rows of plucked beaver fur; or else a 
black camel’s-hair cloth jacket has a wide roll or 
binding of black Persian lamb-skin all around it, 
making it suitable for a mourning wrap, while 
the long Russian coats are made of the softest 
diagonal cloths—blue, green, or rosewood in col- 
or—trimmed with a shawl collar and lengthwise 
rows of black marten, or some other fur with 
long fleece. 

FUR TRIMMINGS. 


Long furs and short furs are both used for 
trimmings this winter, but in most varied ways, 
the long fleeces forming lengthwise rows and bor- 
ders on garments, while the shorter furs are in- 
laid as vests, yokes, or plastrons, and are shaped 
in revers, in pointed girdles, as caps for sleeves, 
or as epaulettes, and as deep cuffs or inner 
sleeves, and are used as side breadths of redin- 
gotes or of skirts, where in some French garments 
appliqué figures of plush or cloth are added to 
decorate the fur, a narrower band of fur being 
upplied to the selvage of the cloth for drapery. 
Brown furs are again in great favor, bringing to 
light the which many ladies have had 
stored for years because fashion did not approve 
of them, and introducing a novelty in the use of 
undyed seal fur, which is of light tan-color, and 
is now preferred to the natural plucked beaver 
that has been so long in vogue. 





sables 


Stone-marten is 
also restored to favor, and mink is again a stylish 
trimming. The fox furs, especially blue-fox and 
silver-fox, are favorite light furs, also the yellow- 
ish badger with its long fleece. For durable furs 
the black and brown bear-skins are much used 
as borders for heavy cloth or velvet wraps. Tail 
trimmings with pendants like fringe are fashion- 
able, especially in mink, and there are broad bor- 
ders of very dark mink from eight to ten inches 
wide. Wolverine is a very dark fur effective for 
borders, In the present fancy for applying black 
to colors, black furs are much used on green, 
blue, and red cloth or plush wraps, and on brown 
garments as well; the favorite short black furs 
are Persian lamb-skin and Russian lamb, while 
the long black fleeces most used are black mar- 
ten, black bear, and black fox. Chinchilla is not 
as popular as formerly. Gray krimmer is the 
fashionable gray trimming fur, while stylish and 
not costly gray borders are made of the fluffy fur 
of the Australian opossum, Spotted leopard bor- 
ders and revers are liked for young ladies’ cloth 
jackets and redingotes. 





TURBANS AND HOODS. 


Ladies’ turbans of seal-skin have round soft 
crowns that are higher than those of last year, 
and are sometimes caught over to one side, or 
are folded and wrinkled just as cloth or velvet 
crowns are; they are then finished witha border 
of beaver, otter, or Persian lamb-skin. Plain seal 
turbans are more round in shape than the long 
toques, and have a band that can be lowered 
about the ears. There are also krimmer and 
Persian turbans with high soft crowns, both in 














the round French shapes and in the narrower 
long toques. Ducks and other birds made up of 
seal-skin trim seal hats. Sleighing hoods of seal 
or of Persian fit close about the head and face, 
and are lengthened to form a cape on the neck, 
then bordered with chinchilla or other becoming 
fur, and tied under the chin with ribbon strings. 
CHILDREN’S FURS. 

The white crinkled mandarin lamb-skins ara 
made up into walking coats with capes for small 
girls just in short clothes, and a muff to match is 
carried with great importance by these little wo- 
men. Gray krimmer is also in favor for chil 
dren’s coats, and for trimmings for their cloth 
coats. Brown furs on white cloth coats are sti 
fashionable and are very effective. Caps som: 
what in fez shape and turbans of seal or Persian 
or krimmer are made for girls of all sizes. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs 
C. G. GuntuEr’s Sons. 





PERSONAL. 


Mrs. Frances Hopeson Burnett has return- 
ed to America after an eighteen 
months abroad. Her two sons, LIongeL and 
VIVIAN, aged fourteen and twelve, were with 
her, but have now gone to their father in Wash- 
ington. Dr. Burnett is an oculist of reputa- 
tion, and a man of more than ordinary intelli 
gence. He married Mrs. BurNetTT in Tennessee, 
before she had made her present reputation, and 
by his judicious guidance has been of incalcula- 
ble help to her in her professional career. Mrs. 
BURNETT is a pronounced blonde, while her hus- 
band is as decided a brunette. Her new story, 
‘The Pretty Sister of José,” illustrated by C. 8. 
REINHART, will shortly be published in Hanr- 
PER’S Bazan. 

Weddings are getting to be of such common 
occurrence nowadays that brides and grooms 
find it adds to the interest of the occasion to get 
up some novelty to spring upon their friends, 
either at the church or at the reception. Atthe 
wedding of Miss Lucy McCormick and Mr. Sam- 
VEL R. JEweTTt, in Chicago, as the bridal party 
entered the church a choir of thirty female 
voices sang the wedding march from Lohengrin 
to the accompaniment of an orchestra consist- 
ing solely of trumpets. The four bridemaids 
carried bouquets of pink chrysanthemums, aud 
wore their hair dressed with the same flower. 

—The new art museum at Princeton, which 
owes its existence to the untiring efforts of 
Professor ALLAN MARQUAND, the son of HEN 
RY G. MARQUAND, of New York, and its beauty 
to the taste of A. Pace Brown, architect, has 
for its first donation the entire ceramic collec- 
tion of Mr. Witutam C, Prime. Mr. Prime 
stipulated upon donating his valuable collec 
tion that it should be placed in a fire-proof 
building, and that this museum certainly is if 
the art of man can make it so ; 

-A correspondent in Washington writes 
‘*General Josepu E. Jounston is not living at 
the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, as has beeu re 
ported, He 
Washington, and is a Commissioner 
roads in the Department of the 
was not a classmate of General SHERMAN at 
West Point, as General JonnsTon entered the 
United States Military Academy when General 
SHERMAN 


bsence of 


resides On 


Connecticut 











was Ouly tive years old. General 

JOUNSTON was a classmate of Gent Rk. E 
Les, and they both graduated in 1829 

Queen VicToria is mourning the loss of her 


house-Keeper, Mrs. HurcHINsON, who has just 


died at Windsor Castk Mrs. HUTCHINSON was 
in her Majesty’s service for a great many years, 
and she knew exactly how to manage the royal 
household to its royal mistress’s entire satista 


tion. Ifthe Queen had died first, what a volume 
of personal and intimate recollections Mrs, 
HUTCHINSON might have written ! 

—A recent visitor to “‘Jasniai Pauliana’’ 
found Count Toustof busy in building an in 
combustible * isha’ (cottage) to replace the one 
burned down not long ago 


mS 


The “‘ isha’’ issmall, 





but well planned, and has a roof of thatched 
straw. Who but such a man as ToLtstror would 
believe a thatched roof to be fire-proof? At the 
time of the visit Count To_sroY and Paut. Ivan- 


OVITCH were kneading clay in a large tub, into 
Which a peasant woman wus shovelling it 
the Count’s daughter string for 
binding the straw. The household seemed to be 
as happy as it was busy. 

—It is Mrs. SHertpan’s step-sister, and not 
the General’s widow, who has Indian blood in 
her veins. Miss Louisa Ruckex is the daughter 
of General RUCKER’s first wife, who was a grand- 
daughter of the famous chief Joun Ross, who 
ruled over the Cherokee Nation for 


while 


was spinning 


more than 





forty years. Mrs. SHERIDAN’s mother was a 
daughter of Captain Curtis, of the regular 
army. There is certainly plenty of fighting 
blood on both sides of the family 

HuBpert HERKOMER, the artist, who is al- 
most us well known in this country as in Eng 


land, has lately married his deceased wife's sis- 


ter. As this is illegal in England, he had to go 
to his native Germany and be renaturalized, and 
was there married. Professor HerkKOMER is 


spending his third honey-moon near Munich. 

BAYARD TAYLOR’S mother is still living ¢ 
Cedarhurst, the poet’s home at Kenneth Square 
Pennsylvania. Mrs. TayLor was a beauty in her 
youth, and she is handsome in her oldage. She 
is a woman of remarkable intelligence. Her ad 
vantages for early education were few, but she 
made up for this deprivation by hard study in 
after-life. She not only studied science and his 
tory, but she made herself proficient in several 
languages. BAYARD ‘TAYLOR probably inherited 
his unusual gift for language from his mother. 

—IsatanH V. WILLIAMSON, a wealthy old bach- 
elor of Philade Iphia, wants, so it is said, to give 
ten million dollars toward the endowment of a 
school for artisans. Mr. WILLIAMSON, like the 
late Peter Coorsr, believes in executing his 
will before he dies, and he intends to see this 
institution in thorough running order himself. 
This is an admirable plan, and saves will cou 
tests. 

-The first woman to design and paint a me- 
morial window for a church in this countrv is 
Miss Mary Triuuineuast, of New York, who 
studied her art with Joun Larar@e. This win- 
dow has been placed in the chapel erected to the 
memory of Dr. W. L. WHEe.er, of Newport, at 
his birthplace in Mannsville, New York, aud 
represents Christ healing the sick. 
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Work-Basker with Risson Emprorpery 


Trimmep WastTe-PareR Basket. 


Work-Basket with Ribbon 
Embroidery. 


Tus edges and handle, which 
are all that remains visible of the 
wicker-work of this small square 
basket, are gilded. A lining of 
light copper-colored satin is in- 
side. On the outside there are 
two panels of the same satin, 
which are decorated with Louis 
XVI. ribbon-work. The embroid 


ery is framed in narrow plush 


bands, the handle is wound with 
plush, and bows of copper ribbon 
are at the corners. 


Trimmed Waste-paper 
Basket. 
Trus rush basket is suspended 
in a framework of bamboo rods 


capped with metal. A full lining 


of India red satteen is set inside, 
shirred to form a narrow heading 


at the top Two pointed draper- 
ies of India red plush are hung 
on the outside, one on the front 
and one on the back; these are 
decorated with Japanese mosaic 
of light cloth, an irregular patch 
work, a species of “crazy-work,” 
in which the pieces are embroid- 
ered in silks and gold in fantas- 
tic Japanese fan designs. A nar 
row gold galloon surrounds the 
edge. The angles are ornament- 
ed with cord and tassels, 


Embroidered Screen. 
Tue floral embroidery for the 
two panels of this screen, repre 
senting growing irises, is worked 
in solid Kensington stitch on a 
ground of dark Rembrandt red 
plush. The wooden frame is cov- 
ered over with olive plush. Below 
the embroidered panel in each di 
vision is a narrow horizontal panel 

of stained and jewelled glass. 


Kid Glove with Cord 
Stitching. 

Tus glove is of glazed gray 
kid in the mousquetaire pattern, 
with gray silk cord stitching on 
the back and top. The top is slit 
and bound with ribbon, with a 
ribbon bow at the side. 





Wall-Basket for Dusters. 
Tue front of this small gilded 
basket is draped with ivy green 
plush, which is drawn up under a 
plush rosette at the sides. The 
drapery is ornamented with an 
appliqué spray of embroidery, and 
edged with ball fringe. 2 
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Kip GLove with Corp StircHine, 


STREET AND HOUSE TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1.—Crora Pxtisss. 


Fig. 2.—Tra Gowy. 
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EMBROIDER 


ED Newsparer Rack. 


Embroidered Newspaper 
Rack. 

Tue front of this bamboo rack 
is ornamented with embroidery 
executed on terra-cotta plush 
and silk; the two materials are 
used to face the shield shaped 
front, joined by a diagonal seam, 
and the spray of embroidery is 
worked half on the plush and 
half on the silk. The embroid- 
ery is in solid feather stitch in 
silks, outlined and veined in 
gold. The edge of the embroid- 
ered covering is finished with a 
narrow crochet trimming worked 
with terra-cotta tinselled cord, 
and studded with grelots. The 
top of the back is ornamented 
with three plush disks similarly 
edged. 


Street and House 
Toilettes. 

Tue pelisse illustrated in Fig 
1 is of chestnut brown cloth. It 
is close-fitting, with a double- 
breasted front, which is scalloped 
at the edge, and buttoned from 
top to bottom with large buttons. 
The wide coat sleeves have deep 
plush cuffs, and a cape over- 
sleeve which has triple scallop- 
ed edges 

Fig. 2is a tea gown of sapphire 
blue bengaline, The front and 
sides of the gown are of pale 
blue accordion-pleated silk; on 
the front the pleating is mounted 
in four deep flounces. The 
princesse over-gown is of the 
darker blue. It is laced with 
heavy silk cord across the pleat- 
ed plastron, and on the slashed 
sides of the skirt. The short 
train is hung in broad pleats. 


Winter Round Hats. 

See illustrations on page 753. 

Tue brown felt hat shown at 
the middle of this group has a 
low crown, and a brim which is 
quite narrow at the back and 
wide and upturned above the 
face. The entire crown is cov- 
ered with brown ribbon sewed to 
shape. Two long double loops 
of the ribbon are fastened at the 
middle of the back under a bow 
of the same ribbon, and extend 
over the crown on the left side to 
the front. Two quills, one brown 
and one iridescent green, are 
fastened among the loops. 
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Wiyter Rounp Ilats 


A ved felt Spanish turban is shown at the left of the cut 
The brim has a deep binding of black ribbon. Three red os 
trich tips curl toward the front from the top of the low crown 
with high loops of red ribbon rising behind: them 

The Directoire hat on the right is of moose-colored felt. A 
flat bow of long loops of ribbon of a slightly darker shade is 


on the left side, concealing the stems of three brown ostrich 
plumes which curl above it. A similar flat bow holding one 
ostrich feather is on a band inside the brim. 


The toque shown in the illustration is of fawn colored vel- 





vet. Folds of ribbon of a lighter shade border the edge and 
terminate under a bow on the front. A faney feather is fast 


ened under a kuot of ribbon on the centre of the crown, and 
curls forward 


Costume with Pleated Bodice. 

THe model illustrated is of reed green serge and ribbed 
silk of the same tint. The front of the skirt is tucked in 
clusters of three tucks at wide intervals. A narrow flat 
drapery reaching to the bottom of the skirt, with a silk revers 
at the front edge, is hung at each side, meeting the full 
straight back breadths, which have a similar revers on each 
side. The bodice has pleated fronts and a plain back, with a 
yoke and high collar of silk, and a deep silk girdle, which is 
sewed in the under-arm seam and curves to a point on the 
front, where it terminates under a long ribbon sash. The 
sleeves are pleated, with silk cuffs. 
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Costume with Jacket Bodice. 

Tas house dress is of plain Suéde wool combined with 
| Suéde wool striped with red and blue, relieved by dark blue 
velvet. The front of the skirt is accordion-pleated, the pleat- 
ing extending in a narrow width all around the lower edge of 
the skirt. A pointed drapery of plain wool is hung on the 
front, while the back is covered with straight breadths of 
striped wool, with a velvet revers studded with buttons at the 
front edges. The striped jacket bodice opens with velvet re- 
vers on a shirt front of plain wool, which is belted with velvet 
and has a high velvet collar. 


—— 
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Palanquins. 
JALANQUINS are all the rage now in Europe, not as a 
mode of getting about, but as ornaments, and the most 
beautiful little palanquins of Dresden and Sevres china are 


among the choicest and most fascinating pieces of modern 
bric-a-brae q 


— 
== 


Tiny silver palanquins of exquisite workmanship are perhaps 
the prettiest of the pretty trifles which glimmer on the silve 
tables which have become such a distinctive feature of recherche 


ss 
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salons, and quite lately ivory and tortoise-shell palanquins 
have made their appearance, and are as tempting bibelots as 


ever charmed a collector's money from his purse. Very at- Si } | \ 
tractive are also the little palanquins (no bigger than a seap SS } iit bili ih i aa 
dish) composed of plate-glass «ud scraps of rich brocade and SS il Wau bide” 
velvet. These extremely pretty and effective but not very “a 





expensive trifles were, it is said, imagined by a princess of the 
rather impoverished royal house of Bavaria. They were and 
ea ae ; are immensely fashionable, both in France and Germany, and 
Costume with Preatep Bonice, hold their own even when placed on a palanquin table in Costume wita Jacket Bopice. 
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company with palanquins of every variety of china, 
ivory, tortoise-shell, and lacquer. Pretty in them- 
selves, how many pretty, picturesque, and even 
grotesque memories are attached to palanquins, 
and how often do they figure in the histories of 
queens, and of women more famous and pow- 
erful than crowned queens are wont to be! 
Of all the historical palanquins, that in which 
Madame de Maintenon was wont to take the air is 
the most celebrated. 

After her marriage to Louis the Fourteenth 
ler palanquin, a very magnificent one, was al- 
ways carried beside his carriage. The four bear- 
ers, in sumptuous livery of silk and velvet and 
gold, with silk stockings and shoes with glitter- 
ing buckles, with powdered heads and plumed 
hats, doubtless resembled the pretty Dresden chi- 
na group before me. But the china palanquin 
isempty. Only imagination, aided by St. Simon’s 
wonderful portrait, can call up Madame de Main- 
tenon’s stately, graceful, but rather austere fig- 
ure seated within, and her royal husband walk- 
ing in stately, ceremonious fashion by her side. 
“Madame de Maintenon,” says St. Simon, “af- 
fected great modesty in public, and conduct- 
ed herself in a most retiring «manner. But in 
private she was Queen, and more than Queen. 
At Compiigne and Marly, for example, when 
she went out in ber palanquin to take the 
air, the King always walked by her side, and 
showed her the most marked attention and def- 
erence ; he would have been a hundred times more 
at his ease and less ceremonious with the late 
Queen. Every time he stooped to speak to Ma- 
dame de Maintenon he took off his hat, and she 
would then—for she was terribly afraid of the 
air—lower the window of the palanquin for about 
two inches, and when his Majesty finished speak- 
ing, draw itupagain. The King had always some- 
thing to say to her, something to show her, some- 
thing toask. When the palanquin stopped, his 
M ajesty stood beside it, and frequently—for he 
invariably spoke to Madame de Maintenon uncov- 
ered—he would rest his arm and the hand which 
held his hat on the top of the palanquin, while 
he stooped to the window. On such occasions 
the ladies and gentlemen of the court stood at a 
respectful distance, and the only one even of the 
royal family who ventured to approach was the 
Duchess of Burgundy, the favorite of her royal 
grandfather and of-her “aunt,” as she called 
Madame de Maintenon. Her Royal Highness used 
to seat herself on one of the front handles of the 
palanquin, and converse with Madame de Mainte- 
non through the window. Madame de Maintenon 
replied by nods and smiles, but even for the Duch- 
ess she did not open the front windows. When 
fatigued, she asked his Majesty’s permission to 
retire. The King then called for ‘Madame’s bear- 
ers,’ and stood, hat in hand, until she was carried 
away; he then finished his walk with the gentle- 
men of the court.” So much for Madame de Main- 
tenon’s palanquin. Surely, if morals have greatly 
improved since that day, manners have as greatly 
degenerated ! 











A VILLAGE LEAR. 
By MARY E. WILKINS. 
“ WEST wait a minute, Sary.” The old man 
made a sly backward motion of his hand; 
his voice was a cautious whisper. 

Sarah Arnold stood back and waited. She was 

large, fair young woman in a brown calico dress, 
She held a plate of tapioca pudding that she had 
brought for the old man’s diuner, and she was 
impatient to give it to him and be off; but she 
said nothing. The old man stood in the shop 
door; he had in one hand a stick Of red and white 
peppermint candy, and he held it out enticingly 
toward a little boy in a white frock. The little 
boy had a sweet rosy face, and his glossy fair hair 
was carefully curled. He stood out in the green 
yard, and there were dandelions blooming around 
his feet. It was Muay, and the air was sweet and 
warm; over on one side of the yard there was 
some linen laid out to bleach in the sun. 

The little boy looked at the old man and frown- 
ed, yet he seemed fascinated. 

The old man held out the stick of candy, and 
coaxed, in his soft cracked voice. “Jest look 
a-here, Willy!” said he; “ jest look a-here! See 
what gran’pa’s got: a whole stick of candy! He 
bought it down to the store on purpose for Willy, 
an’ he can have it if he'll jest come here an’ give 
gran’paa kiss. Does Willy want it, hey ?—Willy 
want it?” The old man took a step forward. 

But the child drew back, and shook his head 
violently, while the frown deepened. ‘ No, no,” 
said he, with baby vehemence. 

The old man stepped back and begun again. 
It was as if he were enticing a bird. “ Now, 
Willy,” said he, “ jest look a-here! Don't Willy 
like candy ?” 

The child did not nod, but his blue, solemn eyes 
were riveted on the candy. 

“Well,” the grandfather went on, “here’s a 
whole stick of candy come from the store, real 
nice pep’mint candy, an’ Willy shall have it it 
he’ll jest come here an’ give gran’pa a kiss.” 

The child reached out a desperate hand. 
“Gimme,” he cried, imperatively. 

“Yes, Willy shall have it jest as soon as he 
gives gran’pa a kiss.” The old man waved the 
stick of candy; his sunken mouth was curved in 
a sly smile. “Jest look at it! Willy, see it! 
Ned an’ white candy, real sweet an’ nice, with pep’- 
inintin it. An’ it’s all twisted! Willy want it?” 

The child begun to take almost imperceptible 
steps forward, his eyes still fixed on the candy. 
His grandfather stood motionless, while his smile 
deepened. Once he rolled his eyes delightedly 
around at Sarah. The child advanced with fre- 
quent halts. 

Suddenly the old man made a spring forward. 
“ Now I’ve got ye!” he cried. He threw his arms 
around the boy and hugged him tight. 

The child struggled. “Lemme go!—lemme 
go!” he half sobbed. 











“Yes, Willy shall go jest as soon as he gives 
gran’pa the kiss,” said the old man, “Give 
gran’pa the kiss, and then he shall have the can- 
dy an’ go.” 

The child put up his pretty rosy face and 
pursed his lips sulkily. The grandfather bent 
down and gave him an ecstatic kiss, 

“There! Now Willy shall have the candy, 
‘cause he’s kissed gran’pa. He’s a good boy, 
an’ gran’pa "ll let him have the candy right off. 
He sha’n’t wait no longer.” 

The child snatched the candy and fled across 
the yard. 

The old man laughed, and his laugh was like a 
shrill, rapturous cackle, the high notes of an old 
parrot. He turned to the young woman. “I 
knowed I could toll him in,” he said; “I knowed 
I could. The little fellar likes candy, I tell ye.” 

Sarah smiled sympathetically and extended the 
plate of pudding. “I brought you over a little 
of our puddin’,” said she. “ Mother thought you 
might relish it.” 

The old man took it quite eagerly. 
a spoon in’t, didn’t ye?” 

“Yes; I thought mebbe you'd like to eat it 
out here.” 

“Well, I guess I may jest as well eat it out 
here, an’ not carry it into the house. Viny might 
kinder git the notion that it would clutter up 
some. Ill jest set down here an’ eat this, an’ 
then I won’t want no dinner in the house. | 
guess they’re goin’ to have beef, an’ I don’t relish 
beef much lately. I'd ruther have soft victuals ; 
but Viny she don’t cook much soft victuals; the 
folks in the house don’t care much about ’em.” 

The old man held the plate of pudding, but did 
not at once begin to eat; his eyes still followed 
the little boy, who stood aloof under a blooming 
apple-tree and sucked his candy. 

“Jest look at him,” he said, admiringly, “I 
tell ye what ‘tis, Sary, that little fellar does like 
candy. I can allers toll him in with a stick of 
candy. He’s dreadful kind o’ bashful. I s’pose 
Ellen she don’t jest like to have him round in the 
shop here much. She dresses him up real nice 
an’ clean in them little white frocks, an’ she’s 
afeard he'll get somethin’ on ’em; so I guess she 
tells him he must keep away, an’ it makes him 
kind of afeard. I s’pose she thinks I ain’t none 
too clean nuther to be a-handlin’ of him, an’ I 
dun know as I be, but I allers wash my hands 
real partickler afore I tech him. I’ve got my tin 
wash dish there on the bench, an’ I’m real per- 
tickler ’bout it.” 

The old man waved his hand toward a rusty 
tin wash-basin on the old shoemaker’s bench un- 
der the window. There was a smoky curtain 
over the window, the plastered walls and fli ceil- 
ing were dark with smoke, the place was full of 
brown lights. Sarah, in her brown dress, with 
her fair rosy face, stood waiting until the old man 
should finish talking. 

“ Well, I must go now,” said she. 
been to dinner myself.” 

“You jest wait a minute,” whispered the old 
man, with a mysterious air. In the little shop, 
beside the old shoemaker’s bench, was a table 
that was brown and dark with age and dirt, and 
it was heaped with litter. There was a drawer 
in it, and this the old man opened with an effort; 
it stuck a little. “Look a-here,” he whispered— 
“look a-here, Sary.” 

Sarah came close, and peered around his elbow. 

The old man took a little parcel from the midst 
of the leather chips and waxed threads and pegs 
that half filled the drawer. He unrolled it care- 
fully. “Look a-here,” he said again, with a chuckle. 
He held up a stick of pink candy. “There,” he 
went on, winking an old blue eye at Sarah, “I 
ain’t goin’ to give that to him till to-morrer. 
To-morrer I'll jest toll him in with that, don’t ye 
see? Hey?” 

“That’s checkerberry, ain’t it?” 

“Yes, that’s checkerberry, an’ the tother was 
pep’mint. I got two sticks of candy down to the 
stove this mornin’, one checkerberry an’ the 
tother pep’mint. Ye see, I put a patch on a shoe 
fer the Briggs boy last week, an’ he give me ten 

I'd kinder calkilated to lay it out in 





“ Brought 


“T haven't 





cents for’t. 
terbacker—I ’ain’t had none lately—but the more 
I thought ’bout it the more I thought Id git a 
leetle candy. Ye never see sech a chap fer 
candy as he is; he'll hang off, an’ hang off, but 
he can’t stan’ it to lose the candy nohow. I 
dun know but the Old Nick could toll him in with 
a stick of candy, he’s in such a takin’ fer’t; nev- 
er see sech a fellar fer candy.” The old man 
raised his cackling laugh again, and Sarah laugh- 
ed too, going out the back door of the shop. 
“I’m real obleeged to your mother, Sary; you tell 
her,” he called after her. 

He replaced the candy in the drawer, still 
chuckling to himself; then he sat down to his 
pudding. He sat on his shoemaker’s bench, well 
back from the door, and ate. He smacked his lips 
loudly; he liked this soft sweet food. 

3urney Swan was a small, frail old man; he 
stooped weakly, and did not look much larger 
than a child, sitting there on his bench. His 
face, too, was like a child’s; his sunken mouth 
had an innocent infantile expression, and his 
eyes had that blank fixed gaze, with an occasion- 
al twinkle of shrewdness, that babies’ eyes have. 
His thin white hair hung to his shoulders, and 
he had no beard. He owned only one decent 
coat, and that he kept for Sundays: he always 
went to meeting. On week-days he wore his brown 
calico shirt sleeves and his old sagging vest. 
His bagging, brownish black trousers were haul- 
ed high around his waist, and his ankles showed 
like a little boy’s. 

Old Barney Swan had sat upon that shoe- 
maker’s bench the greater part of his time for 
sixty years. His father before him had been a 
shoemaker and cobbler; he had learned the trade 
when a child, and been faithful to it all his life. 
Now not only his own powers had failed, but 
hand shoemaking and cobbling were at a dis- 
count, There were two thriving boot and shoe 
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factories in the town, and the new boots and 
shoes were finer to see than the old coarsely cob- 
bled ones. Old Barney was too old to go to work 
in the shoe factory, but it is doubtful if he would 
have in any case. He had always had a vein of 
childish obstinacy in spite of his mildness, and it 
had not decreased with age. “If folks want to 
wear them manufactured shoes, they can,” he 
would say, with.a sudden stiffening of his bent 
back “old shackly things! You’d orter seen 
them shoes the Briggs boy brought in here t’other 
day; they wa’n’t wuth treein’ up, an’ they never 
had been.” 

Although now old Barney’s revenue was derived 
from the Briggs boy and sundry other sturdy, 
stubbed urchins, whose shoe-leather demanded 
the cheapest and most thorough repairs to be 
had, he had accumulated quite a little property 
through his faithful toil on that leathern seat on 
the end of that old bench. But it had seemed 
easier for him to accumulate property than to 
care for it. His greatest talent was for patient, 
unremitting labor and economy; his financial 
conceptions were limited to them. ‘Ten years 
before, he had made a misadventure and lost a 
few hundred doijlars, and was so humbled and 
dejected over it that he had made his property 
over to his daughters on consideration of a life 
support. They had long been urging him to 
make such an arrapgement. He had two daugh- 
ters, Malvina and Elien. His wife had died 
when they were about twenty. The wife had 
been a delicate, feeble woman, vet with a cer- 
tain spirit of herown. In her day the daughters 
had struggled hard for the mastery of the little 
household, but with only partial success; after 
her death they were entirely victorious, Bar- 
ney had always thought his daughters perfect ; 
they had their own way in everything, with 
the exception of the money. He clung to that 
for a while. He was childishly fond of the 
few dollars he had earned all by himself and 
stowed away in his house and acres of green 
meadow-land and the village savings-bank. He 
was fond of the dollars for themselves; the 
sense of treasure pleased him. He did not care 
to spend for himself ; there were few things that 
he wished for except a decent meeting coat and 
a little tobacco, The tobacco was one point upon 
which he displayed his obstinacy ; his daughters 
had never been able entirely to do away with 
that, although they waged constant war upon it. 
He would still occasionally have his little com- 
forting pipe and chew in spite of all berating and 
disgust. But the tobacco was sadly curtailed 
since the property had changed hands; he had 
only his little earnings with which to purchase 
it. The daughters e him no money to spend, 
They argued that “father ain’t fit to spend mon- 
ey.” So his most urgent necessities were doled 
out to him. 

When the property was divided, Malvina, the 
elder daughter, had for her share the homestead 
and a share of the money in the bank; Ellen, 
the younger, had the larger portion of the bank 
money and some wooded property. Malvina stip- 
ulated to furnish a home and care for the old 
man as long as he lived, and Ellen was to pay her 
sister a certain sum toward his support. Both 
daughters were married at the time ; Malvina had 
one daughter of her own, but Ellen’s little Willy 
was not born. Malvina had remained at her old 
home after her marriage, but Ellen had removed 
to a town some twenty miles away. Her father 
had visited there several times, but he never liked 
to remain long. He would never have gone had 
not Malvina insisted upon it. She considered that 
her sister ought to share her burden, and some- 
times give her a relief. So Barney would go, al- 
though with reluctance ; in fact his little shoe-shop 
was to him his beloved home, his small solitary 
nest, where he could fold his old wings in peace. 
Nobody knew how regretfully he would think of 
it during his visits at Ellen’s. While there he 
sat mostly in her kitchen, by the cooking-stove, 
and miserably pored over the almanac or the re- 
ligious paper. Occasionally he would steal out 
behind the barn and smoke a pipe, but there was 
always a hard reckoning with Ellen afterward, 
and it was a dearly purchased pleasure. Ellen 
was a small, fair woman; she was delicate, much 
as her mother had been, and her weakness and 
nervousness made her imperious will less evident, 
but more potent. Old Barney stood more in awe 
of her than of Malvina. He was anxiously re- 
spectful toward her husband, who was a stout, 
silent man, covering his own projects and his 
own defeats with taciturnity. He was a steady 
grubber on a farm, and very close with old Bar- 
ney’s money, of which, however, his wife under- 
stood that she had full control. She had had 
out of it a set of red plush parlor furniture and 
a new silk dress. Once in a while old Barney, 
while on a visit, would stand on the parlor thresh- 
old and gaze admiringly in at the furniture; but 
did he venture to step over, his daughter would 
check him. ‘ Now don’t go in there, father,” she 
would cry out; “you'll track in somethin’.” 

“No, I ain’t a-goin’ in, Ellen,” Barney would 
reply, and meekly shuffle back. 

Old Barney was intensely loyal toward both of 
his daughters ; not even to himself would he ad- 
mit anything to their disadvantage. He always 
spoke admiringly of them, and would acknow- 
ledge no preference for one above the other. 
Still he undoubtedly preferred Malvina. She was 
a large, stout woman, but some people thought 
that she looked like her father. When the prop- 
erty was divided, Malvina had had every room in 
the house newly painted and papered; then she 
stood before them like a vigilant watch-dog. She 
had been neat before, but with her new paint and 
paper and a few new carpets her neatness became 
almost a monomania, She was fairly fierce, and 
her voice sounded like a bark sometimes when old 
Barney, with shoes heavy with loam and clothes 
stained with tobacco juice, shuffled into her spot- 
less house. However, in a certain harsh way she 
did her duty by her simple old father. She saw 








to it that his clothes were comfortably warm and 
mended, and he had enough to eat, although his 
own individual tastes were never consulted. Still, 
he was scrupulously bidden to meals, and his 
plate was well filled. She did not like to have 
him in the house, and showed that she did not, 
but she had no compunctions upon that point, 
for he preferred the shop. She never gave him 
spending-moncey, for she did not consider that he 
was capable of spending money judiciously. She 
bought all that he had herself. She was a good 
financier, and made a little go a long way. 

Malvina’s husband was dead, and her daughter 
was now eighteen years old. Her name was An- 
nie. She was a pretty girl, and hada lover. She 
was to be married soon. They had not told old 
Barney about it, but he found it out two weeks 
before the wedding. He stood in his shop door 
one morning and called cautiously to Sarah Ar- 
nold. (The Arnolds lived in the next house, and 
Sarah was out in the yard picking some roses.) 
“Sary, come here a minute,” be called. And 
Sarah came, with her roses in her hand. The 
old man beckoned her mysteriously into the shop. 
He drew well back from the door, after having 
peered sharply at the house windows. Then he 
begun: “Ye heard on’t, Sary,” whispered he, 
“what's goin’ on in there? Hey?” He gave 
his hand a backward jerk toward the house. 

Sarah laughed. “I suppose so,” said she. 

“ How long ye known it? Hey?” 

“Well, [ve heard ’twas coming off before long.” 

“The weddin’s goin’ to be in two weeks. Did 
ye know that? Hey?” 

“T heard so.” 

“Weil, it’s the first I've heard on’t. I knew 
that young fellar’d been shinin’ round there con- 
sider’ble, an’ I s’posed ’twas comin’ off some time 
or other, but I didn’t have no idee twas goin’ to 
be so soon, Look a here, Sary’—Sarah, placid 
and fair and pleasant, holding her roses, gazed 
attentively at him— J’m—a-goin’ to—give her 
somethin’ !” 

“What are you going to give her?” 

“Ye'll see. I’ve got some money laid up, an’ 
I know a way to raise a leetle more. Ye’ll see 
when the time comes—ye'll see.” The old man 
raised his pleasant cackle, then he hushed it sud- 
denly, with a wary glance toward the house. 
“You mind you don’t say nothin’ about it, Sary,” 
said he. 

“No, I won’t say a word about it,” returned 
Sarah. Then she went home with her roses and 
her own thoughts. She herself was to be mar 
ried soon, but there would be no such commotion 
over her wedding as over Annie’s. The Arnolds 
were very humble folk according to the social 
status of the village, and were not on very inti- 
mate terms with their neighbors. Old Mr. Ar- 
nold took care of people’s gardens and sawed 
wood for a living, and Mrs. Arnold and Sarah 
sewed, and even went out for extra work when 
some of the more prosperous village people had 
company. However, Sarah was going to marry 
a young man who had saved quite a sum of mon- 
ey. He was building a new house on a cross 
street at the foot of a meadow that lay behind 
Barney Swan’s shop. Sarah had told Barney all 
about it, and he often strolled down the meadow 
and watched the workmen on the new house with 
a wise and interested air. He was very fond of 
Sarah. Sarah had her own opinion about Aunie 
and the old man’s daughters, but she was calm 
about expressing it even to her mother. She was 
a womanly young girl. However, once in a while 
her indignation grew warm. 

“T think it’s a shame,” she told her mother, 
when she carried her roses into the house, “ that 
they haven’t told Grandpa Swan about Annie’s 
going to be married, and the poor old man’s 
planning to give her a present.” The tears stood 
in Sarah’s blue eyes. She crowded the roses into 
a tumbler. 

It was only the next day that old Barney call- 
ed her into the shop to display the present. He 
had been so eager about it that he was not able 
to wait. However, the idea that the gift must 
not be presented to his granddaughter until her 
wedding-day was firmly fixed in his mind. He 
had obtained in some way this notion of etiquette, 
and he was resolved to abide by it, no matter how 
impatient he might be. “I’ve got it here all 
ready, but I ain’t a-goin’ to give it to her till the 
day she’s married, ye know,” he told Sarah while 
he was fumbling in the table drawer (that was 
his poor little treasure-box). There he kept his 
surreptitious quids of tobacco and his pipe and 
his small hoards of pennies. His hands trembled 
as he drew out a little square parcel. He undid 
it with slow pains. ‘ Look a-here!” In a little 
jeweler’s box, on a bed of pink cotton, lay a gold- 
plated brooch with a red stone in the centre. 
The old man stood holding it, and looking at 
Sarah with a speechless appeal for admiration. 

“Why, ain’t it handsome?” said she; ‘it’s 
just as pretty as it can be!” 

Old Barney still did not speak ; he stood hold- 
ing the box, as silent as a statue whose sole pur- 
pose is to pose for admiration. 

“Where did you get it?” asked Sarah. 

The old man ushered in his words with an ex- 
ultant chuckle. ‘“ Down to Bixby’s; an’ ’twas 
jest about the pertiest thing he had in his hull 
store. It cost consider’ble; I ain’t a-goin to tell 
ye how much, but I didn’t pay no ninepence fer’t, 
I can tell ye. But I hed a leetle somethin’ laid 
up, an’ there was some truck I traded off. Iwas 
bound I’d git somethin’ wuth somethin’ whilst I 
was about it.” 

As Barney spoke, Sarah noticed that his old 
silver watch-chain was gone, and a suspicion as 
to the “ truck” seized her, but she did not speak 
of it. She admired the brooch to Barney’s full 
content, and he stowed it away in the drawer 
with pride and triumph. He was true to his res- 
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olution not to mention the present to his grand- 
daughter, but he could not help throwing out 
sundry sly hints to the effect that one was forth- 
coming. 


However, no one paid any attention to 
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them; they knew too well the state of Barney’s 
exchequer to have any great expectations, and all 
the family were in the habit of disregarding the 
old man’s chatter. He always talked a great 
deal, and asked many questions; and they seemed 
to look upon him much in the light of a venera- 
ble cricket, constantly chirping upon their hearth, 
which for some obscure religious reasons they 
were bound to harbor. 

The question of old Barney’s appearance at 
the marriage was quite a serious one. The wed- 
ding was to be a brilliant affair for a village, 
and the old man was not to be considered in the 
light of an ornament. Still the idea of not al- 
lowing him to be present could not decently be 
entertained, and Malvina began training him to 
make the best appearance possible. She in- 
structed him as to his deportment, and had even 
made a new black silk stock for him to wear at 
the wedding. He was so delighted that he want- 
ed to take possession at once, and hide it away 
in his table drawer, but she would not allow it. 
She had planned how he should be well shaved 
and thoroughly brushed, and his pockets search 
ed for tobacco, on the wedding morning. “I 
should feel like goin’ through the floor if your 
grandfather should come in lookin’ the way he 
does sometimes,” she told her daughter Annie. 

Annie concerned herself very little about it. 
She was a young girl, of a sweet docile tempera- 
ment. She was somewhat delicate physically, 
and was indolent, partly from that, partly from 
her nature. Now her mother was making her 
work so hard over her wedding clothes that she 
was half ill; her little forefinger was all covered 
with needle-pricks, and there were hollows under 
Malvina had always been a veritable 
queen mother to Annie. 

Ellen and her little boy visited Malvina for 
the wedding. Ellen assist- 
she was a fine sewer. 


her eyes, 


several weeks before 
ed about the sewing ; 

Old Barney did not dare stay much in the 
louse, but he wandered about the yard, and ab- 
surdly peeped in at the doors and windows, 
Back in his second childhood, he had all the de- 
lighted excitement of a child over a great occa- 
sion. It was perhaps a poor and pitiful happi- 
but he was as happy in his own way as 
Annie was over her coming marriage, and, after 


ness, 


all, happiness is only one’s own heart full 

But three days before the wedding old Barney 
was attacked with a severe cold, and all his an- 
cold 


ticipations came to naught. The crew 


in a village ten miles away. They were to drive 
over that night. When at last the bridegroom 
and the bride appeared in the door, old Barney 
leaned forward, breathless. The bridegroom’s 
glossy buggy and bay horse stood in the yard; 
the horse was restive, and a young man was hold- 
ing him by the bridle. 

Old Barney did not venture to step outside his 
shop door. Malvina and Ellen were both in the 
yard, but it was as if his soul were feeling for 
ways to approach the young couple. He leaned 
forward, his eyes were intent aud prominent, the 
hand that held the jewelry box shook with long, 
rigid motions. 

The bride, at her husband’s side, stepped across 
the green yard to the buggy. This was a simple 
country wedding, and Annie rode in her wedding 
dress to her new home. The wedding dress was 
white muslin, full of delicate frills and loops of 
ribbons that the wind caught. Annie coming 
across the yard was blown to one side like a 
white flower. Her slender neck and arms show- 
ed pink through the muslin, and she wore her 
wedding bonnet, which was all white, with bows 
of ribbon and plumes. Her cheeks were very 
red. 

Old Barney opened his mouth wide. “Good 
Lord!” said he, with one great gasp of admira 
tion. He laughed in a kind of rapture; he for- 
got for a minute his wedding present. ‘ Look at 
“em !—jest look at ’em!” he repeated. Sudden 
ly he called out, “ Annie! Annie! jest look a-here ! 
See what gran’pa’s got for ye.” 

Annie stopped and looked. She hesitated, and 
seemed about to approach Barney, when the 
horse started; the young man had hard work to 
hold him. The bridegroom lifted the bride into 
the carriage as soon as the horse was quiet 
enough, sprang in after her, and they flew out of 
the yard, with everybody shouting merrily after 
them. Old Barney’s piteous cry of “ Annie! An- 
nie! jest come here a minute!” was quite lost. 

The old man went into the shop, and closed 
the door of his own accord. Then he replaced 
the little box in the table drawer. Then he set- 
tled down on his old shoe-bench, and dropped his 
head on his hands. 
ing spell. 





Soon he had a severe cough- 
Nobody came near him until it was 
quite dark ; then Malvina came and asked him, 
in a hard, absent way, if he were not coming into 
the house to have any supper that night. 

Old Barney arose and shuffled after her into 
the house; he ate the supper that she gave 


old man was very ill; he was wandering a little, 
and he had terrible paroxysms of coughing: his 
breath was labored. Malvina stood looking at 
him; Sarah’s husband key 
to speak, and his wife kept nuc 
silent. Finally he spoke: 

“ He’s all upset because his shop’s 





if his mouth 
ng him to be 
goin’ to be 
torn down,” said he; but his voice was not as 
bold as his intentions. 

“°'Tain’t that,” replied Malvina. “ He’ 


careless ; 





s dretful 
he’s been goin’ round in his stockin’ 
feet, an’ he’s got more cold. l 
goin’ to be done, 
home to-night.” 

“He can stay here just as well as not,” said 
rah, nudging her husband again. 

“Well, Pll come over an’ git him home in the 
mornin’, Malvina said. 

But she could not get him home when 
came over in the morning, Old Barney never went 
home again. He died the second day after he 
came to Sarali’s. Both of his daughters came 
to see him, and did what they could, but he did 
not seem to notice them much. An hour before 
he died he called Sarah. She ran into the room. 
Just then there was nobody else in the house. 
Old Barney sat up in bed, and he was poit out 
of the window over the meadow. in 


I dun know what's 
I don’t see how I can get him 





she 
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His pointir 
forefinger shook, his face was ghastly, but there 
was a strange, childish delight in it. 

“Look a-there, Sary—jest look a-there,” said 
old Barney. ‘Over in the meader—look. There’s 
Ellen a-comin’, an’ Viny, an’ they look jest as 
they did when they was young; an’ Ellen she’s 
a-bringin’ me some tea, an’ Viny she’s a-bring- 
in’ me some custard puddin’, An’ there’s Willy 
a-dancin’ along. Jest see the leetle fellar a-com 
n’pa all of his own accord. An’ 
there’s Annie all in her white dress, jest as pret- 
ty as a pictur’, a-comin’ arter her breastpin. Jest 
see ’em, Sary.” The old man laughed. Out of 
his ghastly, death-stricken features shone the ex 
pression of a happy child. 
Sary,” he repeated, 
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in’ to sce gri 





* Jest look at ’em, 


Sarah looked, and she saw only the meadow 
covered with a short waving crop of golden-rod, 
and over it the splendid blue of the September 





“THE BATH.” 
See illustration on page 756. 
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Nor is the nervous patient now held to be the 
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as almost all of us are called on to experience can 
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task the nerves; and when they do 
not lay them low and destroy them, it is because 
they are tougher fibre than those that succumb 
at the first onset And it seems as though those 


of us who get through life with 
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nerves not se 
riously disturbed, and leave de 
us, will by the doctrine of nat 


left the foundation of 
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ain’t no use talkin’ ’bout it, father,” said Mal- | never spoke of it to Sarah Arnold nor any one | dame Demont, the wife of an artist of recognized | Street. e i : 

1; “you can’t go. You'd jest cough an’ » He had the grieved dignity that pertains | talent, is also by right of inheritance entitled to Po at mr ag we on eee a yond pa 
sneeze right through it, an’ we can’t have such | to the donor of a scorned gift. As the weeks | artistic genius—a daughter of Jules Breton, that | sjigit bangs are wort re Biss a aera 
work.” went on, his cold grew no better; he coughed | sincere and strong portrayer of peasant life in R. W.—Put steel or gold passementerie on rev mn 


The old man pleaded, even with tears, but 
with no avail: on the wedding day he was almost 
exiled to his little shop in the yard. The 
excitement in the house reached a wild height, and 
he was not allowed to enter after breakfast; his 
dinner of bread and butter and cold beef was 
brought down to the shop. He sat in the door, 
and watched the house and the hurrying people. 
He called Sarah Arnold over many times; he was 
in a panic over his present. ‘“ How am I goin’ to 
give her that breastpin, if they don’t let me go 
to the weddin’ ?” he queried, with sharp anxiety. 
“There sha’n’t nobody else give her that pin no- 
how.” 

‘I guess you'll have a chance,” Sarah said, com- 
fortingly. 

When it was time for the people to come to 
the wedding, Ellen in her silk dress, with her hair 
finely crimped, came rustling out to the shop, 
and ordered old Barney away from the door 

“Do keep away from the door, father,” said 
she, ‘for mercy sakes. Such a spectacle as you 
are, an’ the folks beginnin’ to come! I should 
think you’d know better.” Ellen’s foreliead was 
all corrugated with anxious lines; she was ner- 
vous and fretful. She even pushed her farther 
away from the door with one long, veiny hand ; 
then she shut the door with a clash. 

Then Barney stood at the window and watched. 
He held the little jewelry box tightly clutched in 
his hand. The window-panes were all clouded 
and cobwebbed ; it was hard for his dim old eyes 
to see through them, but he held back the stained 
curtain and peered as sharply as he might. 

He saw the neighbors come to the wedding. 
Several covered wagons were hitched out in the 
yard. When the minister came into the yard he 
could scarcely keep himself from rushing to the 
door, 

“There he is!” he said out loud to himself. 
“There he is! He’s come to marry ’em !” 

The hubbub of voices in the house reached 
old Barney’s ears. A little after the minister ar- 
rived there was a hush. “ He’s marryin’ of ’em !” 
ejaculated Barney. He danced up and down be- 
fore the window. 

After the hush the voices swelled out louder than 
Barney kept his eyes riveted upon the 
house. It was some two hours before people be- 
gan to issue from the doors. 

“The weddin’s over!” shouted Barney. He 
looked quite wild; he gave himself a little shake, 
and opened the shop door and took up his stand 
there. Everybody could see him in his brown 
calico shirt sleeves, and his slouching, untidy vest 
and trousers. His white locks straggled over his 
shoulders ; his face was not very clean, Suddenly 
Ellen, standing and smirking in the house door, 
spied him. Presently she came across the yard, 
swaying her rattling skirts with a genteel air. 
She smiled all the way, and old Barney innocent- 
ly smiled back at her when she reached him. 
But he jumped, her voice was so fierce. 

“You go right in there this minute, father, an’ 
keep that door shut,” she said between her smil- 
ing lips. 

She shut the door upon Barney, but she had 
no sooner reached the house again than he open- 
ed it, and stood there. He still held the box. 

The bridal pair were to set up house-keeping 


forcibly 





before. 









harder and harder. Once Malvina bought some 
cough medicine for him, but it did no good. The 
old man grew thinner and weaker, but she did 
not realize that; the cough arrested her atten- 
tion ; it tired her to hear it so constantly. She 
told him that there was no need of his coughing 
so much. 

Sarah Arnold was married in August. 
and her husband went to live in their new house 
across the meadow from old Barney’s shop. 

Sarah had been married 2 few weeks when one 
night old Barney came toddling down the meadow 
to her house. He was so weak that he tottered, 
but he almost ran. The short growth of golden- 
rod brushing his ankles seemed enough to throw 
him over. He waded through it as through a 
golden sea that would soon throw him from his 
footing and roll over him, but he never slacken- 





She 


ed his pace until he reached Sarah’s door. She 
had seen him coming, and ran to meet him. 
“ Why, what is the matter?” she cried. Old 


Barney’s face was pale and wild. He looked at 
her and gasped. She caught him by the arm and 
dragged him into the house, and set him in a 
chair. ‘ What és the matter?” she asked ag 
She looked white and frightened herself. 

Old Barney did not reply for a minute ; he 
seemed to be collecting breath. Then he burst 
out in a great sobbing ery: “My shop! my shop! 
She’s goin’ to have my shop tore down! They’re 
goin’ to begin to-morrer, They’re movin’ my 
bench. Oh! oh!” 

Sarah stood close to him and patted his head. 
‘Who’s goin’ to have it torn down ?” 

“ Mal—viny.” 

“When did she say so?” 

“* Jest—now—come out an’ told me. Says the 
—old—thing looks dreadful bad out—in the yard, 
an’ she wants it—tore down. She’s goin’ to have 
me—go to Ellen’s an’ stay—all winter. Puttin’ 
my bench up—in the garret. I ain’t—a-goin’ to 
have the—bench to set on—no longer, I ain’t. 
Oh, hum !” 

Sarah’s pleasant mouth was set hard. She 
made old Barney lie down on her sitting-room 
lounge, and got him a cup of tea. It was evi- 
dent that the old man was completely exhausted ; 
he could not have walked home had he tried. 
Sarah sat down beside him and heard his com- 
plaint, and tried to comfort him. When her hus- 
band came home to tea she told him the story, 
and he went up across the meadow to the shop 
before he took off his coat. 

“It’s so,” he growled, when he returned. 
“They're luggin’ the things out. It’s a blasted 
shame. Poor old man!” 

Sarah’s husband had a brown boyish face and 
a set chin; he took off his coat and began washi- 
ing his hands at the kitchen sink with such en- 
ergy that the leather stains might have been the 
ingratitude of the world. 

“Did you say anything about his bein’ down 
here ?” asked Sarah. 

“No, I didn’t. Let ’em hunt.” 

About nine o’clock that evening Malvina, hold- 
ing her skirts up well, came striding over the 
meadow. She had missed her father, and traced 
him to Sarah’s. Sarah and her husband had put 
him to bed in their pretty little spare chamber 
when Malvina came in, It was evident that the 
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the province from which he seems to have re- 
ceived his name, Brittany. Madame Demont dis- 
plays in her work the same reverent truthfulness 
to nature, the same understanding of the beauti 
ful and pathetic in humble lives, which distin- 
guishes the pictures of her illustrious father; 
with her these characteristics are softened, at 
tuned to familiar scenes, and particularly to grace- 
ful episodes of infant life, which she treats with 
truly feminine understanding of their subtle mys 
teries. By universal consent Madame Demont 
3reton stands in the foremost rank of contem- 
porary painters, precisely as another great artist, 
Madame Léon Bertaux, ranks with the best sculp- 
tors of the day. Her paintings are in great de 
mand, and command very high prices. Two of 
her pictures exhibited this spring at the “ Union 
of Women Artists,” the ‘A B C” and an excel- 
lent portrait of her grandmother, were greatly 
admired, 

In the charming picture “The Bath” the ar- 
tist’s characteristic qualities are conspicuously 
displayed. How natural the baby’s recoil from 
the formidable bath-tub, and the mother’s reas- 
suring action as she dips her hand into the water 
to test the warmth of its miniature wavelets! 
How simple and unadorned the figures and their 
homely surroundings, and yet how completely 
sufficient! We have none here of the artificial 
graces of a meretricious yet too popular school 
of “prettiness,” but a genuine, simple, robust 
peasant wife accomplishing one of the habitual 
rites of every-day life, grand and noble in her 
simplicity ; a healthy, dimpled, playful, rebellious 
baby boy, not a heavenly cherub, but the real 
baby we all have known and petted, chided and 
hugged, all at once. It is by these pre-eminent 
qualities of naturalness and sincerity that Ma- 
dame Demont-Breton can lay claim to artistic 
kinship with the greatest of natural painters, 
Millet. He would not have disowned this pains- 
taking, conscientious follower. 











THE NERVOUS PATIENT. 

N ancient days, when a person was called 
I nervous, it was usually meant that she was 
merely fidgety, hysterical, irritable, generally un- 
comfortable, and disagreeable. But in these 
days of a greater precision of terms, in order to 
detine a nervous patient one would have to g 
much deeper into medical terms and fine points 
of science than the general reader would care to 
follow. In the old days the nervous patient was 
one who met with but little forbearance from 
others. It was universally conceded to be a 
matter of the patient’s own will; 
different if she would, and only the more char- 
itable called her possessed. But nowadays it is 
commonly admitted that the nervous patient is 
irresponsible, that scolding and reproaching are 
worse than useless, inasmuch as they are cruel 
and wicked, and that the only cure for the trou- 
ble is complete indulgence and rest. For it has 
at last been recognized as a trouble, a real trou- 
ble, and nota voluntary matter within the patient’s 
control; a case not of fidgets, but of tired and 
sick and naked nerves, that must be soothed and 
cushioned and clothed and made whole again. 
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Anna T. anp H. B.—Read about wraps in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 40, Vol. XX 

Mrs. J. O. D.—Put two flat tabs of the camel’s-hair 
hanging straight down the front of the skirt from t 
to foot, like two stripes, each one-fourth or three- 
eighths of a vard wide. 

Maras. Skrwton.—Your silk sample did not reach us. 
Wear your mink boas just as they are, or else combine 
two in one, making a long round boa, 

Mrs. W. T. F.—Have a Directoire coat of your black 
silk, with velvet vest and revers, and a front breadth of 
velvet for the foundation skirt. Trim with silk cord 
passementerie in which is some gold cord. 

A. B. C.—Read reply just given “‘Mrs. W. T. F.,” 
and use brown velvet and brown cord passementerie. 

An O1p Sunsortser.—From your description, the 
black silk d more in very good style 
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THE BATH.—FRom THE PICTURE BY MADAME DEMONT-BRETON, EXHIBITED IN THE PARIS SALON OF 1888.—({SEE PaGE 755, ] 
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A CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN—A NIGHT AT ANCHOR OFF JAFFA.—[See Pa 


1. Just before dark, when the Chief Steward went ashore to the Post, the Sea was not so smooth as it had been, but I was told it was customary Weather for Jaffa 2. At Dinner I 
was helped to Soup in a manner that I believe is also customary at Jaffa, 3. So that later on I was not surprised to find myself “ipping about on the shiny Leatl hions t 
Smoking-Room. 4. At 10 p.m. I had serious thoughts about retiring for a Night’s Rest, 5. But soon after Midnight I abandoned the Idea, 6. And hear 
had returned from Jerusalem. I went on Deck to see them get on board (it was a fine night overhead). 
time on the Floor of the Music-Room, casting myself upon a heap of Rugs that littered a Corner; 


¢ some of our Passengers 


7. Feeling more composed after this diversion, | again courted Slumber, this 
8. But the heap of Rugs (otherwise an indignant Dragoma 
proceeding, and Rest was again denied me. 
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A YACHTING CRUISE TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 

See illustrations on pages 757 and 760. 
PECULIARITY of the quay at Smyrna is 
the itinerant haberdashers frequenting its 

precincts, and offering their wares to those land- 
ing and embarking. It is needless to mention 
hat they, in common with all Eastern traders, are 
addicted to asking thrice the value of their goods 
or what they will take for them. Any one, there- 
fore, who knows their ways will decline to pay the 
first price asked, and, as in our sketches, simply 
turn away, when he may be sure the dealer will fol- 
low and come to reason. Fortunately it does not 
always happen that the closing of the bargain is at- 
tended by such peculiarly awkward circumstances 
as in the case of the young Englisliman shown in 
the illustration. He was waiting on the quay at 
Smyrna for the Victoria’s boats to convey him 
on board when he espied a man vending what he 
very much happened to require—flannel shirts. 
Retreating into a corner, he entered into nego- 
tiations with the merchant, but somehow they 
could not come to terms. This being the case, 
he turned away; but his footsteps were dogged, 
and for the next quarter of an hour he was sub- 
jected to clamorous importunity ; while, to crown 
all, just as they were shoving off in the cutter 
(which was full of ladies), the wretch, reconsider- 
ing the offer, tossed the articles of wearing ap- 
parel into the boat. It was very awkward. 

Other pictures on the same page depict the at- 
tentive and courteous surgeon of the Victoria, 
who had a taste for amateur photography, on 
shore at Rhodes with his camera, in his exer- 
tions to obtain a group of the natives. The 
photographer's paraphernalia was as yet some- 

hing of a rara avis in the island, hence the ap- 
pearance of the doctor on the jetty with his glis- 
tening camera called forth a considerable amount 
of curiosity, perhaps awe; and when, further, he 
attempted to explain that he wanted to “take” a 
group, he was very imperfectly understood, until 
a stalwart soldier hailing from the Sublime Porte, 
acquainted with civilization in its more abstruse 
forms, kindly interpreted, and though firmly re- 
fusing to be immortalized himself, lent a power- 
ful hand in helping the doctor to arrange a group 
and preserve stillness while the plate was being 
exposed. On conclusion of the operation an un- 
toward eagerness on the part of the natives as- 
serted itself, and the doctor had to shoulder his 
camera and fight his way back to the boat through 
an excited and playful mob that strikingly resem- 
bled in its demeanor one at Smyrna that at the 
same period of the proceedings was disposed to 
hustle him, and good-lumoredly attempted to 
deposit him and his camera in the water along- 
side. No such attempt was made at Rhodes ; nev- 
ertheless some little display of firmness and good 
temper was necessary to enable him to reach the 
boat without actual molestation. 

Jaffa, the port of Jerusalem, and, with the ex- 
ception of Beyrout, the most important seaport 
town in the Holy Land, is known to those “ that 
go down to the sea in ships” as being an exceed- 
ingly awkward place for a vessel to lie off, there 
being a harbor and the full roll of the Mediterra- 
nean setting in upon the shore with unbroken 
force. Indeed, ships arriving there that are not 
timed to leave for three or four days frequently 
find it necessary, by reason of this heavy swell, 
to weigh anchor and run for Acre Bay or Port 
Said, returning to Jaffa for passengers, ete., on 
the day stated. The steam-yacht Victoria on its 
cruise to the Mediterranean was exceptionally for- 
tunate as regards weather for the first four days 
of her stay at the port in question, whilst her 
passengers made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
It was not until the day preceding her advertised 
date of departure that the sea could be called oth- 
erwise than calm, and even then, though a some- 
what heavy sea came rolling in from the west- 
ward, there was little or no wind to speak of. 
Nevertheless a very fair idea of how a ship can 
roll at anchor in the roadstead of Jaffa was ob- 
tained, and the comic misery of a long night of 
tumbling about was duly experienced by those on 
board. 

Sleep on such an occasion to most people is sim- 
ply an impossibility. After struggling to main- 
tain a dignified seat at table, and a comfortable 
one afterward in the smoking-room, bed, the Ely- 
sium of the weary, is thought of with pleasant an- 
ticipation by the uninitiated, with rueful counte- 
nance by the experienced voyager. 

The first consideration of a man on entering his 
cabin on such a night most frequently is, shall 
he undress, or simply “turn in” with his clothes 
on? A malicious lurch that comes as he is stoop- 
ing to unlace his boots, and shoots his head against 
the side of his bunk, decides him for the time be- 
ing. He tumbles in “all standing.” But soon he 
finds he is growing uncontainably hot, his collar 
half strangles lim, and he has grown too big for 
his waistcoat. A horizontal unrobing is then con- 
templated, and awkwardly commenced. It is very 
slow work indeed. But obstacles disappear be- 
fore the courageous, and even this difficulty is 
after a time surmounted, and sleep in real earnest 
is courted. 

Unfortunately for his well-intentioned efforts, 
the rolling, if anything, is increasing. Nay, there 
can be no doubt of it. The bottom of the door 
curtain reaches now a good third of the interven- 
ing space between him and its proper location ; 
a distant smash of crockery reaches his ears, fol- 
lowed by a deafening crash of metal utensils in 
the cook’s galley; a clothes-brush falls out of the 
rack overhead upon his face. Sleep is becoming 
a mockery. He seizes an armful of clothing, and 
attempts to wedge himself in his bunk to reme- 
dy the helpless vacillation that characterizes his 
body. He may then fall into a semi-comatose 
condition, neither awake nor asleep, and have 
visions of commodious four-post bedsteads with 
room to kick and sprawl in, and of even steady 
floors, with the rustle of trees without the win- 





dows. Or he may convince himself he is in a 
swing, and that confounded young imp, Tommy 
Brown, his play-fellow of yore, is “Sup to larks” 
with him, and swinging him too hard, and he will 
fall—he is falling—he has fallen! 

Yes, indeed, so he has—upon the floor of his 
cabin. Ah, that was a heavy one thattime! He 
is lying all of a heap amid the drawers that fit 
beneath his berth, and all around are strewn ar- 
ticles of wearing apparel, sticks, umbrellas, curi- 
osities he has bought on shore, and his private 
stock of oranges. 

Daylight finds many a heavy-eyed, sour-visaged 
mortal staggering about the deck, glad to escape 
the confusion and débris of the cabins, and mus- 
ing that now the “night has gone and done its 
best to murder sleep,” the sea is “ going down,” 
and the ship is growing steadier every minute. 

The man amongst them who can truthfully and 
honestly say he has obtained even an imitation 
ofa 





rood night’s rest is regarded as a curious 
beast, and almost hated for his unsympathetic 
behavior. 

But above all thoughts that fill the sufferer’s 
breast is the reflection that to-night, should the 
weather continue to moderate, or even remain in 
its present convalescent state, he will sleep as he 
has never slept before. 





ECCLESIASTICAL AND OTHER 
EMBROIDERY IN ENGLAND. 
THE gradual but steady advance of ritualism 

in the English Church has opened the way 
for a great development of embroidery of the 
finest kinds. Not only does every little village 
chureh possess an embroidered altar-cloth, but 
the great majority go much further, and provide 
at least two, if not three, for the different seasons 
of the ecclesiastical year, besides hangings for 
the pulpit, lectern, and faldstool, pede-mats and 
kneelers for the font and altar rails, and not a 
few of the clergy, even of these outlying parishes, 
possess at the least embroidered stoles. Our 
bishops are beginning once more to wear cope 
and mitre, and even ordinary churches are pro- 
vided with altar linen decorated by hand and 
dossil curtains of appliqé or embroidery. 

At the present moment the great mass of 
decorative needle-work produced is either for 
use in churches or for the table and bed furnish- 
ing in private houses. Cushions, screens, and 
such knick-knacks are still used of course, and 
embroidery has been figuring rather more than 
usual on dresses this year than formerly. We 
refer, of course, only to hand-made embroidery 
for that produced by machinery, clever as it is, 
svon tires, because thousands of yards are pro- 
duced of the same design, and therefore one gets 
very well acquainted with the leading patterns, 
and, what is quite fatal, every one knows exactly 
the cost and where it way be obtained. One or 
two houses have this year made a specialty of 
making up pieces of Eastern embroidery in dress- 
es, with very charming effect. The “ Associated 
Artistes,” a society of ladies who aim at some- 
thing a little different from ordinary dress-makers 
and milliners, have turned out some charming 
costumes with fragmeuts of fine antique Persian 
and Turkish embroidery introduced into the bod- 
ice trimming, hats and bonnets being made to 
match. The very beautiful drawn-work sewn 
with silk and pure gold to be found at the ends 
of fine Eastern towels makes, for instance, ex- 
quisite waistcoats and cuffs for the bodices so 
universally worn this season, while an Indian 
scarf or embroidered tent hangings make up 
charmingly as fronts for tea gowns; other small- 
er detached pieces again work in with the cross- 
ed bodices so becoming to very slight figures. 

One very strikingly pretty costume lately fur- 
nished by this society was of modern embroid- 
ery in half-outline and French knots, brightened 
with fine Japanese gold worked upon the mate- 
rial, which was a neutral and very soft tint of 
gray-green beaver cloth. The embroidery cover- 
ed the upper side of one-half the bodice, and a 
piece of the material in folds crossed from one 
shoulder to the waist, cutting off the embroider- 
ed portion a few inches above the waist; and on 
the lower side of this a small running spray was 
worked. The straight collar had a small piece 
of embroidery on each side in front, while the 
cuffs were planned so as to have the embroidery 
reaching quite to the elbow on the top, and run- 
ning in a narrow band round the wrist. This, 
with large embroidered buttons on the skirt, 
formed the whole of the decoration. 

Irregular panels of embroidery on the petti- 
coat for court dress or on the train, with one 
spray worked on the portion which is draped 
from the shoulders, is very effective, the idea, of 
course, being in using hand-worked embroidery to 
have it in such a form as cannot be imitated by 
machine-work sold in borders or panels. 

The designs in all cases are conventional and 
brightened with gold, for we have happily left 
behind us the time when natural sprays of flow- 
ers worked in relief were thought a suitable dec- 
oration for ladies’ dresses. 

With the exception, however, of these adapta- 
tions, as we have already said, embroidery at the 
present time seems mainly restricted to the dec- 
oration of the table or toilette and to church pur- 
poses. 

For table-linen, whether side slips, tea-table 
scarfs, or doyleys, drawn linen is become a greater 
favorite than ever. Almost ali are bordered with a 
decoration worked upon diawn threads, and for 
this Harris’s beaten linen yarns are most suita- 
ble, as they are so beautifully spun as to equal 
silk or filoselle in the ease with which things can 
be manufactured. When raised-work is intro- 
duced great advantage will be found by using 
linen thread and colored cotton in combination ; 
for instance, working the satin stitch or raised 
knot-work in flax, and edging it with an outline 
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of Mulhouse cotton in fast blues or reds, and a 
second outline and enrichments of fine Japanese 
gold. The dyed flax has now reached such abso- 
lute perfection that it can be used on any mate- 
rial as a substitute for silk, and out of the whole 
enormous range of colors only three of them are 
not warranted as being absolutely fast. 

A screen is now being exhibited in Bond Street 
worked wholly in these improved flax threads 
upon satin with gold introduced, and it is simply 
impossible even for a practical embroideress to 
discover that silk has not been used; the color- 
ing is as delicate as anything that has yet been 
done, and the general effect is perfectly brilliant 
and solid. At the same exhibition a new kind of 
pillow - sham, which has been patented, is now 
shown for the first time. The counterpane is 
embroidered in flax thread with a fifteenth-cen- 
tury design on a deep cream silk-faced material, 
and has attached to it a sham sheet with a hand- 
some edge of drawn needle-work ; the pillows are 
also sham ones covered with slips having an edge 
of drawn embroidery, and bearing a large mono- 
gram in red threads outlined with a thin cord. 
The whole is fastened together by a very simple 
contrivance, so that it may be folded over at 
night and removed without crushing, leaving the 
bed beneath ready for use, having been well pro- 
tected from dust. Meanwhile it has formed a 
really pretty part of the decoration of a dainty bed- 
room during the day. 

Large-sized doyleys, edged with drawn - work 
and embroidered with white and colored cotton 
or flax, are much used in the country for after- 
noon tea, with or in place of plates, the idea be- 
ing to prevent fruit stains falling on the dress. 
There is nothing very new in the use of the doy- 
leys, but the practice of embroidering them with 
cotton or linen thread in place of colored silks, as 
formerly, is much more artistic, since it suggests 
the idea of constant washing, which should always 
be.the ruling raison d’étre of napery. 

Mats for the centres of dinner-tables are still 
used, and these allow of greater richness. 
lately brought out are worked on a pale pink bro- 
cade with a design in two or at most three shades 
of red, and brightened with gold thread. An- 
other was embroidered on a shot silk of blue and 
green, which produced together the color known 
a few years agoas eau de Nil. A third was a more 
daring but harmonious combination; the ground 
was satin the exact color of the flesh of a ripe red 
melon. This almost orange mat was treated with 
pale lemon yellows and grays, with a little gray- 
green and a good deal of gold thread introduced ; 
the effect was most happy and original. Much 
of the embroidery was carried out in fine French 
knots combined with an edging stitch after the 
Japanese style, the stitches being far enough 
apart to allow of the ground showing between 
them. 

A specially beautiful example of church work 
is a white Festival Altar frontal containing a 
great number of figures, and with the Majesty in 
the centre. The drawing is quite a masterpiece, 
showing what excellent artists are now devoting 
themselves to decorative design. 

The flesh is worked in straight stitches, not fol- 
lowing the lines of the muscles, and almost flat, 
that is to say, with very little shading. The dra- 
peries are worked with white twist silk over gold 
threads laid across, and on the borders of the 
garments the gold threads come into prominence 
and are laid close together. As the figures ap- 
proach the centre of the Frontal, more gold is 
used in their draperies, so as to lead up to the 
brilliance of the centre piece. 

A good deal of use is made in church work of 
woven velvets or silk brocades in which the de 
sign is outlined or otherwise worked out by the 
hand. An application of gold or silver thread 
to a brocade, silk, or velvet, or a few stitches or 
knots in silk upon a woven tapestry, produces all 
the effect of elaborate embroidery, while the cost 
is, of course, very much less. This kind of work 
is also extremely effective for court trains, or 
petticoats, or indeed for any dress for evening 
wear, 
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FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM." 


By WALTER BESANT, 
Avtuor or “ Dorotuy Forster,” “Seir orn Bearer,” 
“Tur Worry Went Very Wert Turn,” 
“ALL IN A GaRpEN Fatr,” eto. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE VISION OF CONSOLATION, 


RAN so fast, being then young and strong, that 

Benjamin, I am sure, could not have over- 
taken me had he tried, because he was already 
gross of body and short of breath in consequence 
of his tippling. I have since heard that he did 
not follow me, nor did he dare to push aside his 
father. But he laughed and said: “ Let her run; 
let her run. I warrant I shall find her and bring 
her back,” thinking, I suppose, that I had run 
from him as a girl in play runs from her compan- 
ions. Iran alsoso long, fear lending me strength, 
that the sun was getting even into the afternoon 
before I ventured to stop. I looked round from 
time to time, but saw no one following me. I do 
not remember by what road, track, or path I 
went: pasture-fields and plantations I remember ; 
twice I crossed a stream on stepping-stones, once 
I saw before me a village with a church tower; 
but this I avoided for fear of the people. When 
I ventured to stop, I was in a truly wild and deso- 
late country—our county of Somerset hath in it 
many such wild places, given over to forests, fern, 
and heather. Presently I remembered the place, 
though one forest is much like another, and I 
knew that I had been in this place before, on that 
day when we rode from Lyme to Taunton, and 
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again on the day when we walked prisoners with 
the soldiers to Ilminster. I was on the Black 
Down Hill again. 

When, therefore, I understood where I was, I 
began to recover a little from the first horror 
which had driven me to fly like one possessed of 
an evil spirit; and seeing that no one was in pur- 
suit, I began to collect my senses and to ask my- 
self whither I was going, and what I should do. 
I was then in that ancient enclosure called Castle 
Ratch, from whose walls one looks down upon 
the broad vale of Taunton Dean. In the dis- 
tance I thought I could discern the great tower 
of St. Mary’s Church; but perhaps that was only 
my imagination. I sat down, therefore, upon the 
turf under these ancient walls, and set myself to 
consider my condition, which was indeed forlorn. 

First, I had no friends or protectors left in the 
whole world, because after what I had done I 
could never look upon Robin or even Humphrey 
again; nor could [ importune Madam, because 
she would not anger her son (I represented hiin 
in my mind as most unforgiving); nor could I 
seek the help of Mr. Boscorel, because that might 
help his son to find me out, and everybody knows 
that a husband may command the obedience of 
his wife. And Sir Christopher was dead, and my 
father was dead, and my mother was dead, and I 
could not even weep beside their coffins or follow 
their bodies to the grave. A woman without 
friends in this world is like unto a traveller in a 
sandy desert without a bottle of water. 

Yet was I so far better than some of these poor 
friendless creatures, because I had concealed 
upon me a bag containing all the money which 
Barnaby had given me—two hundred and fifty 
gold pieces—save a little which we had expended 
at Taunton and Ilminster. This is a great sum, 
and by its help I could, I thought with satisfac- 
tion, live for a long time, perhaps all my life, if I 
could find some safe retreat among godly pe ople. 

No friends? Why, there was Susan Blake of 
Taunton; she who walked with the maids when 
they gave Monmouth the Bible, the sword, and 
the flags I resolved that I would go to her and 
tell her all that had happened. Out of her kind- 
ness she would take me in and help me to find 
some safe hiding-place and perhaps some honest 
way of living, so as to save his money against 
Barnaby’s return from the plantations 

Then I thought I would find out the valley 
where we had lived for a fortnight, and rest for 
one night in the hut, and in the early morning 
before daybreak walk down the comb, and so 
into Taunton, while as yet the town was still 
sleeping. And this I did. It was very easy to 
find the head of the comb and the source of the 
stream, where we had made our encampment. 
Close by, beneatli the trees, was Barnaby’s hut; 
no one had been there to disturb or destroy it; 
but the leaves upon the boughs which formed 
its sides were now dead. Within it the fern and 
the heath which had formed my bed were still 
dry. Outside, the pot hung over the black em- 
bers of our last fire; and to my great joy, in the 
basket which had contained our provisions I 
found a large crust of bread. It was, to be sure, 
dry and hard; but I dipped it in the running 
water of the stream and made my supper with it. 
For dessert I had blackberries, which were now 
ripe, and are nowhere bigger or sweeter than on 
Black Down. There were also filberts and nuts, 
also ripe, of which I gathered a quantity, so that I 
had breakfast provided for me, as well as supper. 

When I had done this, I was so tired and my 
head so giddy with the terror of the day that I 
lay down upon the fern in the hut and there fell 
fast asleep, and so continued until far into the 
night. 

Now in my sleep a strange thing happened 
unto me. For my own part, I account it nothing 
less than a Vision granted unto me by mercy and 
special grace of Heaven. Those who read of it 
may call it what they please. It was in this wise: 

‘here appeared before my sleeping eyes (but 
they seemed wide open), as it were, a broad and 
open campaign; presently there came running 
across the plain in great terror, shrieking and 
holding her hands aloft, a girl, whose face I could 
not She ran in this haste and terrible an- 
guish of fear because there followed after her a 
troop of dogs, barking and yelping. Behind the 
dogs rode on horseback one whose face I saw 
not any more than that of the girl. He cursed 
and swore (I knew the voice, but could not tell, 
in my dream, to whom it belonged), and cracked 
a horrid whip and encouraged the dogs, lashing 
the laggards. In his eyes (though his face was in 
some kind of shadow) there was such a look as 
I remember in Benjamin’s when he put the ring 
upon my finger—a look of resolute and hungry 
wickedness, which made me tremble and shake. 

Now, as I looked, the dogs still gained upon 
her who ran, and screamed as if in a few mo- 
ments they would spring upon her and tear her 
flesh from her bones. Then suddenly between 
her who ran and those who pursued there arose 
an awful form. He was clad in white and in 
his hand he bore a sword, and he turned upon 
that hunter a face filled with wrath. Lightnings 
shot from his eyes and a cloud of thunder lay 
upon his brow. At the sight of that face the 
dogs stopped in their running, cowered, and fell 
dead. And at the dreadful aspect of that face 
the hunter’s horse fell headlong, and his rider, 
falling~ also with a shriek of terror, broke his 
neck, and so lay prostrate and dead. Then this 
dreadful minister of God’s wrath turned from 
him to the [flying figure, and lo! his face was 
now transformed ; his eyes became soft and full 
of love; he smiled graciously ; a crown of glory 
was upon his head; white robes flowed down- 
ward to his feet; his fiery sword was a palm 
branch; he was the Angel of Consolation. 
“Have no more fear,” he said, “though the 
waves of the sea rise up against thee and the 
winds threaten to drown thee in the deep. 
Among the ungodly and the violent thou shalt 
be safe; in all times of peril the Lord will up- 
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hold thee; earthly joy shall be thine. Be stead- 
fast unto the end.” 

And then I looked again, those blessed words 
ringing in my ears; and behold! I saw then, 
which I had not seen before, that the flying fig- 
ure was none other than myself; that he who 
cruelly hunted after with the dogs and the whip 
was none other than my husband; and that the 
Angel of Wrath, who became the Angel of Con- 
solation, was none other than my father himself! 
But he was glorified! Oh, the face was his 
face—that any one could see; but it was changed 
with something—I know not what—so far bright- 
er and sweeter than the earthly face that I mar- 
velled. Then the Vision disappeared, and I 
awoke. 

So bright and clear had it been that I seemed 
to see it still, though I was sitting up with my 
eyes open and it was night. Then it slowly van- 
ished. Henceforth, however, 1 was assured of 
two things: first, that no harm would happen 
unto me, but that I should be protected from the 
malice of my enemies, whatever they might de- 
sign (indeed, I had but one enemy—to wit, the 
man who had that morning sworn to love and 
cherish me); and next, that I had seen with 
mortal eyes what, indeed, hath been vouchsafed 
to few, the actual spiritual body—the glorified 
body, like to the earthly but changed — with 
which the souls of the Elect are clothed. 

So I arose now without the least fear. It was 
night; but in the East there showed the first 
gray of the dawn, and the birds were already 
beginning to twitter as if they were dreaming of 
the day. The wind was fresh, and I was lightly 
clad, but the splendor of the Vision made me 
forget the cold. Oh, I had received a Voice 
from heaven! How could I henceforth fear any- 
thing? Nay, there was no room even for grief, 
though those terrible things had fallen upon me, 
and I was now alone and friendless, and the 
world is full of ungodly men. 

It must have been about half past four in the 
morning. It grew lighter fast, so that not only 
the trees became visible, but the black depths 
between them changed into clades and under- 
wood, and I could see my way down the comb 
beside the stream. Then, without waiting for 
the sun to rise (which he presently did in great 
warmth and splendor), I started, hoping to get 
into Taunton before the people were up and the 
streets became crowded. But I did not know 
the distance, which must have been seven miles 
at least, because it was nearly eight o’clock when 
I reached the town, having followed the course of 
the stream through three villages, which I have 
since learned must have been those of Pitminster, 
Troll, and Wilton. 

It was market-day, and the streets were full 
of country people—some of them farmers with 
bags of corn in their hands, going to the corn- 
market, and some with carts full of fresh fruit 
and other things. Their faces were heavy and 
i,and they talked in whispers, as if they were 
aid. They had, indeed, good cause for fear; 
for the prison held over five hundred unfortunate 
men waiting for their trial, and the terrible Judge 
was already on his way, with his carts filled with 
more prisoners rumbling after him. Already Col- 
onel Kirke had caused I knew not how many to be 
hanged, and the reports of what had been done 
at Dorchester and Exeter sufficiently prepared the 
minds of the wretched prisoners at Taunton for 
what was about to be done there. Among them 
was the unfortunate Captain Hucker, the serge- 
maker, who had looked for a peerage, and was 
now to receive a halter. There was also among 
them that poor man, Mr. Simon Hamlyn, who 
was hanged only for riding into Taunton in 
order to dissuade his son from joining Monmouth. 
This the Mayor of Taunton pointed out to the 
blood thirsty Judge; but in vain, The whole 
five hundred prisoners were, in the end, sen- 
tenced to death; and one hundred and forty-five 
actually suffered, to the great indignation of 
those who looked on, even of the King’s party. 
Nay, at one of the executions, when nineteen 
were hanged at the same time, and a great fire 
was made so that the sufferers might actually 
see before their death the fire that was to burn 
their bowels, the very soldiers wept, saying that 
it was so sad a thing they scarce knew how to 
bear it. Three years later, the hard heart of the 
King met with its proper punishment, 

The soldiers were among the crowd, some 
leaning against bulkheads, some drinking at the 
ale-houses, some haggling for the fruit; some 
were also exercising upon Castle Green. They 
looked good-natured, and showed in their faces 
none of the cruelty and rage which belonged to 
their officers. But what a doleful change from 
the time when Monmouth’s soldiers filled the town, 
and all hearts were full of joy and every face 
shone with happiness! What a change indeed! 

As I passed among the crowd, one caught me 
bythe arm. It was a little old woman, her face 
all wrinkled and puckered, She was sitting on 
a stool beside a great basket full of apples and 
plums, and a little pipe of tobacco within her lips, 

“Mistress,” she whispered, taking the pipe 
from her mouth. “Thou wert with the Maids 
the day of the Flags; I remember thy pretty 
face. What dost thou here abroad among the 
people? Tké air of Taunton town is unwhole- 
some! There may be others who will remember 
thee as well as I. Take an old woman’s advice, 
and get thee gone. How fares it with thy father, 
the worthy Dr. Eykin ?” 

“ Alas!’ I said, “he died in Ilminster Jail.” 

“Tis pity. But he was old and pious; he 
hath gone to Glory. Whither will those poor 
lads in the jail go when they are hanged? Get 
thee gone, get thee gone! The air is already 
foul with dead men’s bodies; they tell strange 
stories of what hath been done by women for 
the safety of their brothers. Get thee gone, 
pretty maid, lest something worse than prison 
happen to thee, And Judge Jeffreys is coming 
hither like the Devil, having much wrath.” 























I could not tell her that nothing would happen 
to me because I was protected by a Heavenly 
Guard, 

“T was in the town forty years agone,” the 
old woman went on,“ when Blake defended it, 
and we were wellnigh starved. But never have 
I seen such things as have been done here since 
the Duke was routed. Get thee gone !—haste 
away, as from the mouth of hell !—get thee gone, 
poor child !” 

So I left her and went on my way, hanging my 
head, in hopes that no one else would recognize 
me. Fortunately, no one did, though I saw many 
faces which I had seen in the town before. They 
were then tossing their caps and shouting for 
Monmouth, but were now gloomily whispering, 
as if every man feared that his own turn would 
come next. Over the great gateway of the Castle 
was stuck up a high row of heads, arms, and legs 
of rebels blackened with pitch—a horrid sight. 
Unto this end had come those brave fellows who 
went forth to dethrone the King. No one no- 
ticed or accosted me, and I arrived safely at Su- 
san’s house. The door seemed shut, but when I 
pushed I found that it was open—the lock hav- 
ing been broken from its fastening. Barnaby 
did that, I remembered. I went in, shutting it 
after me. No doubt Susan was with her children 
in the school-room. Strange that she should not 
repair her lock, and that at a time when the 
town was full of soldiers, who always carry with 
them their riotous and lawless followers. ’Twas 
unlike her orderly house-keeping. 

There was no one in the back parlor, where 
Susan commonly took her meals and conducted 
the morning and evening prayers. The dishes 
were on the table, as if of last night’s supper or 
yesterday’s dinner, This was, also, unlike a tidy 
housewife. I opened the door of the front par- 
lor. Though it was already past the hour for 
school, there were no children in the room; the 
lesson-books and copying-books and slates” lay 
about the floor. What did this untidy litter 
mean? Then I went upstairs and into the bed- 
rooms, of which there were three—namely, two 
on the floor above, and one a garret. No one was 
in them, and the beds had not been made. There 
remained only the kitchen. No one was there. 
The house was quite empty; I observed also 
that the garden, which was wont to be kept with 
the greatest neatness, now looked neglected; the 
ripe plums were dropping from the branches 
trained upon the wall; the apples lay upon the 
grass; the flower beds were cumbered with 
weeds; grass grew in the walks; the lawn, which 
had been so neat and trim, was covered with 
long grass. 

What had happened? Where was Susan ? 
Then I seemed to hear her voice above chanting 
God for the victory, as she had done when Bar- 
naby burst in upon us; and I heard her sing- 
ing a hymn with the children, as she had done 
while we all sat embroidering the Flags. Oh, 
the pretty Flags! And oh, the pretty sight of 
the innocents in white and blue carrying those 
Flags! The house was filled with the sounds of 
by-gone happiness. Had I staid another moment 
I am certain that I should have seen the ghosts 
of those who filled the rooms in the happy days 
when the army was in the town. But I did not 
stay. Not knowing what to do or whither to 
fly, I ran quickly out of the house, thinking only 
to get away from the mournful silence of the 
empty and deserted rooms. Then, as I stepped 
into the street, I met, face to face, none other 
than Mr. George Penne, the kind-hearted gentle- 
man who had compassionated the prisoners at 
Ilminster. 


CHAPTER XXXIL. 

‘Tis no other than the Fair Maid of Ilmin- 
ster!” said Mr. Penne, with surprise. ‘ Madam, 
with submission, is it safe—is it prudent—for 
one who walked with the Maids of Taunton on a 
certain memorable day to venture openly into the 
streets of this city at such a time? Judge Jef- 
freys doth approach to hold his Court. Thy friends 
are in prison or in hiding. The Maids are scat- 
tered all.” 

“JT sought shelter,” I said, “at the house of 
Susan Blake, the school-mistress.” 

“How? You have not heard, then ? 
san Blake is dead.” 

“She is dead ?” 

“She died in Dorchester Jail, whither she was 
sent, being specially exempted from any pardon. 
‘Twas fever carried her off. She is dead. Alas! 
the waste of good lives! She might have bought 
her freedom after:a while, and then—but—well, 
tis useless to lament these mishaps.” 

“Alas! alas!” I cried, wringing my hands, 
“then am I in evil plight indeed! All, all are 
dead !—all my friends are dead !” 

“Madam,” he replied, very kindly, “not all 
your friends, if I may say so. I have, I assure 
you, @ most compassionate heart. I bleed for 
the sufferings of others; I cannot rest until I 
have brought relief. This is my way. Oh, I 
take not credit to myself therefor! It is that I 
am so constituted ; I am not proud or uplifted on 
this account. Only tell me your case; intrust 
your safety tome. You may do so safely, if you 
reflect for one moment, because—see—one word 
from me and you would be taken to prison by 
yon worthy clergyman, who is none other than 
the Rev. Mr. Walter Harte, the Rector of Taun- 
ton. No one is more active against the rebels, 
and he would rejoice in committing thee on the 
charge of having been among the Maids. A word 
from me would, I say, cause you to be hauled to 
jail; but, observe, I do not speak that word— 
God forbid that I should speak that word !” 

“Oh, Sir,” I said, “this goodness overwhelms 
me.” 

“Then, Madam, for greater privacy, let us go 
back into the house and converse there.” 

So we went back into the empty house, and sat 
in the back parlor. 


Miss Su- 








“ As for the nature of your trouble, Madam,” 
he began, “I hope you have no dear brothers or 
cousins among those poor fellows in Taunton 
Jail.” 

“No, Sir; my only brother is at Ilminster, and 
my cousins are far away in New England.” 

“That is well. One who, like myself, is of a 
compassionate disposition, cannot but bewail the 
grievous waste in jail-fever, small-pox, scarlet- 
fever, or putrid throat (to say nothing of the 
hangings) which now daily happen in the prison. 
What doth it avail to hang and quarter a man, 
when he might be usefully set to work upon his 
Majesty’s plantations? It is a most sinful and 
foolish waste, I say”—he spoke with great sin- 
cerity and warmth—“ and a robbing of the pock- 
ets of honest merchants.” 

“ Indeed, Sir,” I said, “ your words prove the 
goodness of your heart.” 

“Let my deeds, rather than my words, prove 
that. How fare the prisoners with whom you are 
most concerned ?” 

“Alas! Sir Christopher is dead; and my fa- 
ther hath also died of his wound.” 

“So ?—indeed ? More waste! They are dead. 
More waste! But one was old; had Sir Christo- 
pher been sent to the plantations, his value would 
have been but small, though, indeed, a ransom— 
but he is dead; and your father, being wounded 
—but they are dead, and so no more need be said. 
There are, however, others, if I remember aright ?” 

“There is my brother, in Ilminster Prison, 

and—” 
3; the two young gentlemen—Challis is 
their name—in Exeter. I have seen them and 
conversed with them, Strong young men, espe- 
cially one of them. sad indeed to think 
that they may be cut off in the very bloom of 
their age, when they would command so high a 
price in Jamaica or Barbadoes. I ventured to 
beg before their trial that they would immediate- 
ly begin to use what2ver interest they might be 
able to command in order to get their sentence 
(which was certain) commuted. Many will be 
suffered to go abroad—why not these young gen- 
tlemen? But they have no interest, they assured 
me; and therefore I fear that they will die. ’Tis 
most sad. They cannot hang all—that is quite 
true; but then these young gentlemen were offi- 
cers in the army, and therefore an example will 
be made of them if they have no interest at 
Court.” 

“ Well, Sir,” I told him, pleased to find him of 
such a kindly and thoughtful disposition, “ you 
will be glad to hear that they are already par- 
doned, and have been presented by the King to a 
gentleman at Court.” 

“Aha! Sayest thou so?” 
and he rubbed his hands. ‘ This is, indeed, joy- 
ful news. One of them, Mr. Robin Challis, is a 
goodly lad, like to whom there are few sent out 
to the plantations. He will certainly fetch a 
good price. The other, Mr. Humphrey, who is 
somewhat crooked, will go for less. Who hath 
obtained the gift of these young gentlemen ?” 

“Tt is a person named Mr. Nipho.” 

“Mr, Jerome Nipho. I know him well. He 
is a good Catholic—I mean a Papist—and is much 
about the Court. He is lucky in having had 
many prisoners given tohim. And now, Madam, 
I hope you will command my services.” 

“In what way, Sir?” 

“In this way. Iam, as I have told you”—here 
he wagged his head and winked both eyes, and 
laughed pleasantly— one of those foolish busy- 
bodies who love to be still doing good to their 
fellow-creatures. To do good is my whole de- 
light. Unfortunately the opportunities are rare 
of conferring exemplary benefit upon my fellow- 
men. But here the way seems clear.” 

He rubbed his hands and laughed again, re- 
peating that the way was clear before him, so 
that I believed myself fortunate in falling in with 
so virtuous a person, 

“Oh, Sir,” I cried, “ would 
world would so live and so act!” 

“Truly if it did we should have the prisons 
cleared. There should be no more throwing 
away of good lives in hanging; no more waste 
of stout fellows and lusty wenches by fever and 
small-pox. All should go to the plantations—all. 
Now, Madam, to our business, which is the ad- 
vantage of these young gentlemen. Know, there- 
fore, that Mr. Jerome Nipho, with all those who 
have received presents of prisoners, straightway 
sell them to persons who engage to transport 
them across the seas to his Majesty’s plantations 
in Jamaica, Virginia, or elsewhere. Here they 
are bound to work for a certain term of year 
Call it not work, however,” he added, quickly ; 
“say rather that they are invited every day to 
exercise themselves in the cotton and the sugar 
fields. The climate is delightful; the sky is sel- 
dom clouded; there are never any frosts or 
snows ; it is always summer; the fruits are de- 
licious ; they have a kind of spirit distilled from 
the sugar-canes which is said to be finer and 
more wholesome than the best Nantz; the food 
is palatable and plentiful, though plain. The 
masters or employers (call them rather friends) 
are gentlemen of the highest humanity, and the 
society is composed of sober merchants, wealthy 
planters, and gentlemen, like your brother, who 
have had the misfortune to differ in opinions 
with the Government.” 

“ Why, Sir,” I said, “I have always understood 
that the transported prisoners are treated with 
the greatest inhumanity; forced to work in heat 
such as we never experience, driven with the 
lash, and half starved, so that none ever come 
back.” 

He shook his head gently. ‘See, now,” he 
said, ‘how prejudices arise! Who could have 
thought that the plantations should be thus re- 
garded? ’Tis true that there are estates culti- 
vated by convicts of another kind—I mean rob- 
bers, highwaymen, petty thieves, and the like. 
Bristol doth every year send away a ship-load 
at least of such. Nay; ’tis reported that rather 
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His eyes clittered, 





that the whole 
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than hang murderers and the like, the Bristol 
merchants buy them of the magistrates; but this 
is out of the kir Madam,” 


he thrust his hand into his bosom and looked me 


dness of their hearts. 





in the face, “I myself am sometimes engaged in 
that trade. 


ers, and send them to estates where, [ know, they 


I myself buy these unhappy priso 








will be treated with the greatest kindness. Do 
I look like a dishonest man, Madam? My name 
it is George Penne, and I am known by ever 
man of credit in Bristol. Do I talk like one 


who would make money out of his neighbors’ 
sufferings? Nay, if that is so, let us part at 
once and say no more, Madam, your humble 


your humble servant, 


servant—no harm is done: 
Madam.” He put his hat under his arm, and 
made as if he would go: but I begged him to 
remain, and to advise me further in the matter 
Then I asked him if transported persons ever 
came home again 
“Surely,” he replied ; 


home laden with gold. Some, possessed of places 


‘some of them come 


both of honor and of profit, return to visit tl 
friends, and then go back to the new 
try. It is 


hose who are 


coun 
a very Eldorado, or land of gold, to 
willing to work; and for 


who have money and choose to buy exemption 


those 
from work, it is only an agreeable residence in 
cheerful society for a certain term of years. 
Have you, by chance, Madam, any 
can influence Mr. Jerome Nipho ?” 

“No, Sir: I have none.” 

“Then will I myself communicate with that 
gentleman Understand, Madam, that I shail 


t 


friends who 





have to pay him so much a head for every pris- 
oner; that I shall be 
man on board ship; that the prisoners wiil then 


engaged to place every 


be taken across the seas and again sold. But in 
the case of those who have money, a ransom can 
be procured, by means of which they will not 
have to work.” 





So far he had spoken in the belief 
at Taunton on my brother’s business, or that of 
my friends. I told him, therefore, that certain 
events had occurred which would 





ent me 
from seeing the prisoners at Exeter. And be- 
cause I could not forbear from wee] while I 
spoke, he very earnestly begged me to inform 


him fully in every particular as to my history, 
adding that his benevolence was not confined to 
the unhappy case of prisoners, but that it was 
ready to be extended in any other direction that 
happy chance might offer 





Therefore, being, as you have seen, so friend 
less and so ignorant, and so fearful of falling 
into my husband’s hands, and, at the same time, 
so grateful to this good man for his kindly offers 
(indeed, I took him for an instrument provided 
by Heaven for the safety promised in my Vision 
of the night), that I told him everything exactly, 
concealing nothing. Nay,I even told him of the 
bag of gold which I had tied round my waist—a 
thing which I had hitherto cone tiled, because the 
money was not mine, but Barnaby’s I told 





it to Mr. Penne. 
While I related my history he interrupted me 


by frequent ejaculations, showi is abhor 


j ; gt ence 
of the wickedness with which Benjamin ecom- 
passed his design, and when I finished, he held 
up his hands in amazement. 

“Good God!” he cried. “That such a wretch 


should live! That he should b 
cumber the earth! 


Liiowed still to 
What punishment were fitting 
for this devil in the shape of man? Madam, 
your case is, indeed, one that would move the 
heart of Nero himself. What is to be done?” 

“Nay—that I know not. For if I go back to 
our village he will find me there; and if I find 
out some hiding-place he will seek me out and 
find me; I shall never know rest or peace again. 
For of one th am I resolved—I will die- —yea, 
I will, indeed, die—before I will become his wife 
more than I am at presel = 

“] cannot but commend that resolution, Mad- 
am. But, to be plain with you, there is no place 
in the world more unsafe for you than Taunton 
at this time. Therefore, if you please, I will ride 
with you to Bristol without delay.” 








“Sir, I cannot ask this sacrifice of your busi- 
ness.” 

““My business lies at Bri 
more here until Jud 


tol. I ean do no 
> Jeffreys hath got through 











his hangings, of which I fear there m Ly be many, 
and so more sinful waste of good convicts. Let 
us, therefore, hasten away as quickly as may be; 


as for what shall be done afterward, that we will 





consider on the way.” 

Did ever a woman in misfortune meet with so 
good a man? 
of better heart. 

Well, to be brief, half an hour afterward we 
mounted and rode to Bristol, by way of Bri 
ter (this town was even more melancholy than 


The Samaritan himself was not 





igewa 


Taunton), taking three days—the weather being 
now wet and raining, so that the ways were bad 
Now, as we rode along—Mr. Penne and I—s 





by side, and his servant behind, armed with a 
blunderbuss, our conversation was grave, turning 
chiefly on the imprudence of the people in follow 
ing Monmouth, when they should have 
for the gentry to lead the way. I found my co 
panion (whom I he ld to be my benefactor ) sober 
in manners and in conversation ; no drunkard; no 
user of profane oaths ; 


waited 


and toward me, a woman 
whom he had (so to say) in his own power, he 
behaved always with the greatest ceremony and 
politeness. So that I hoped to have found in 
this good man a true protector. 

When we reached Bristol he told me that for 
my better safety he would lodge me apart fr 





his own house; and so took me to a house in 
Broad Street, near St. John’s Gate, where there 
was a most respectable old lady of grave aspect, 
though red in the cheeks. 

“T have brought you, Madam,” he said, “to 
the house of a lady whose virtue and piety are 
well known,” 

“Sir,” said the old lady, “this house is well 

(Continued on page 765, Supplement.) 
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A CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN—SHOPPING AT SMYRNA.—{Sex Pace 758.) 


1. He was waiting on the quay at Smyrna for the Victoria's boat to convey him on board, when he espied a man vending what he very much happened to require, flannel shirts. 2. Retreating into a corner, he entered 
into negotiations with the merchant. 3. Somehow they could not come to terms. 4. This being the case he turned away, 5. But his footsteps were dogged, 6. And for the next quarter of an hour he was sub- 
jected Lo clamorous importunity, — 7. While to crown all, just as they were shoving off in the cutter (which was full of ladies), the wretch, reconsidering the offer, tossed the articles of wearing apparel into the boat, 
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He is viewed with interest not unmixed with awe by the natives on landing, and . . ‘ ar % sat 
endeavors to explain that he wants to take a group of them. : This being satisfactorily arranged, the Doctor cries “Steady,” and the whole thing is done. 
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Curivsity to see the interior economy of the camera then prevails, And our Doctor thinks the best plan fs to return quietly to the boat without further delay. 
A CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN—PHOTOGRAPHING AT RHODES.—{Sex Page 758.) 
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“AS I PASSED AMONG THE CROWD, ONE CAUGHT ME BY THE ARM. IT WAS A LITTLE OLD WOMAN, HER FACE ALL WRINKLED AND PUCKERED.” 
(Sez Besant’s Seriat Story, “ For Fairh anp Freepom,” on Pace 758. ] 
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CATARRH CURED. 

A oLrerecyMan, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a recipe which completely cured 
and saved him from death, Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope to Prof. J.A. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New York 
City, will receive the receipt free of charge Adv.) 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Winstow's Soornina Syror for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the guins, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 25 cents a bottle.—{Adv 





Burner's Coooarne allays irritation, removes dan- 
druff, and invigorates the action of the capillaries in 
the highest degree.—[Adv.} 





Lapirs of fashion and nee nent recommend Cor- 
nell’s Benzoin Cosmetic Soap for whitening the hands. 
Seut, postpaid, 25 cts, Box 2148, N. Y.—[Adv.] 





Tue superiority of Burnett's Fravorine Extraors 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. Ad.]} 





ADVERTISEMEN'IS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Bredktast Cocos, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
, admirably adapted for invalids as 
# well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


What Scott’s Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gain in Ten Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen. 











THE CanrroRNia SocIETY FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 

I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
eonsumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Franeiseo. Soon after my 
arrival I eommenced taking 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. CC. R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 
JJ PELMUTH Ladies’ College, London, Ont., Canada, 


Hax few equals and no superior in America. 
Highest Culture, Art, Music, Literature, 
Elocution. Climate exceptionally healthy. Cost 
moderate, For circular, address 

REV. KE. N. ENGLISH, M.A., Principal. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in compe- 
tition with the multitude of low-test, short-weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
Royat Bakine Powpkn Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


For Baby’s Skin. 


Tue Loveciest, Wuirest, Crearest, Sorrest, 
purest skin, free from pimple, spot, or blemish is pro- 
duced by 


CUTICURA SOAP. 


It is absolutely es 
delicately medicated, ex- 
quisitely perfumed, and 
simply incomparable as 
an Infantile Skin Soap 
If used from moment of 
birth, is sure to prevent 
every species of kin 
and scalp diseases. Sale 
greater than that of all 
other infantile skin 
soaps in the world com- 
bined. Sold throughout 





the civilized world. 
Porrrr Drue & Curmioar Co., Boston, U.S. A. 
Send for “‘How to Purify and Beautify the Skin.” 


BEST FITTING CORSET+4« WORLD 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 


VEE, STROUSE & CO. 
S.-412 BROADWAY, N. 





LESSONS IN PAINTING BY = 


How to Learn to Paint with Oil and China Colors. 
By Marion Kemurr. Containing outlines of Six Les- 
sons, and the same completed in black and white to 
show the gradations of color. Sent by mail for $1.00, by 
S. W. TILTON & CO., 29 Temple Place, 
Boston. Our catalogue of novelties for painting, 
and calendar for 1889, sent on receipt of stamp. 








Remington 


STANDARD 


Typewriter 


: SPEED CONTESTS: Crxoiwnatt, July 25, ’88. Highest speed on legal work. New York, Aug. 
2, °85. Highest speed on correspondence. Toronto, Aug 13, 88. (Interna’l Tournament for World’s Cham- 


pionship.) Ist and 2d Prizes, business correspondence. 


medals). Send for circular and price-list. 


Ist and 2d Prizes, legal testimony (gold and silver 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 








MADE BY THE FAMOUS MAKERS, 
WRIGHT BROS. & CO., 

WHOSE GOODS FOR SEVENTY YEARS 
HAVE HAD A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
FOR SUPERIOR QUALITY AND 
WORKMANSHIP. 


Le Boutillier’s (23d St.), Bloomingdale’ 8, Ridley’s, Jas. G 


“TROEWORTH” 


The most STYLISH, DURABLE, and 
ECONOMICAL 


SILK UMBRELLAS 





Genuine have Wright's Patent Springs in the 


stick and their Patent Adjustable Tie. 


(ie) 
4 | TRUEWORTH 


For sale at Denning’s, McCreery’s, Macy's, Altman’ . O'Neil’s, Daniell’s, Simpson, Crawford, & Simpson’s, 





. Johnson’s, J.N. Collings’, and dealers everywhere. 





THE 
BEST 


HOME PAPER anerca. 





Send your Address to the Press Company, Limited, Philad’a, 
Pa.,and get a SAMPLE COPY FREE. * * * * * #* 








SUPERIOR NUTRITIO a Rd: LIFE 
~. ae 
les 


A Satvator for Invalids and the Aged. An 
Incomparable Aliment for the Growth 
and Protection of Infants and 
Children. A Superior Nutritive 
in Continued Fevers, and 
a Reliable Remedial 
Agent in all Diseases of the Stomach and 
Intestines. 


W. C. Witz, M.D., “THE NEw ENGLAND 
MEDICAL MonTHLY."—‘'In the delicate condi- 
tions of the stomach, when he gp toenay * else has 
been rejected I have saved many lives by 
giving IMPERIAL GrANuM. I consider it one 
of the very best foods the physician can find to 
assist him in carrying through his patient to 
recovery; and I have found Bit of inestimable 
valuein the later stages of Phthisis, Gastritis. 
Gastric Catarrh, Dyspepsia, and Dysentery. Ag 

We speak from experience when we say that 
the IMPERIAL GRANUM is both safe and nutri- 
tious. It has been on the market for many 
years, and the largely increasing sales show that 
many others have found like results attending 
its use.—* The Christian Union,” N. 

a Medicinal Food IMPERIAL GRANuM, 
which is simply a solid extract from very supe- 
rior growths of wheat, is unexcelled, and is 
to-day the STANDARD DIETETIC preparation 
for invalids, for the aged, and for the ver 
young.--“N. Am. Journalof “Homeopathy,” N. 

IMPERIAL G RANUM has been before the public 
for many years, and is now re arded as a 
standard preparation. There can be no doubt 
that thisis due toits uniform] a 
and the successful results obtained with it A 
all cases where a prepared food is required.— 
“ Popular Science News,” Boston, Mass. 

P. VARNUM MoTT, M.D., Boston, Mass., “ THE 
Microcosm,” New York. "—“'There are nume- 
rous Foods that are much vaunted, and all have 
their adherents. The * IMPERIAL GRANUM,’ in 
my hands, seems to be all that is claimed for it, 
and experience has brought me to —— its 
use where its special ——— are indicated. 
In infantile diseases it has proved very effica- 
cious, and I always direct its use when a child 
is being weaned.” 

The lives of untold thousands of infants have 
been saved by IMPERIAL GRANUM, and careful 
mothers are loud in their praises of this well 
known food, and pharmacists can safely recom- 
mend it. —Proceedings Illinois Pharmaceutical 
Association. 
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HOLIDAY ART WORK, |- 


Send for the current issues of THE ART 
INTERCHANGE, which are full of good 
designs for Xmas Novelties. Lovely little out- 





line figures to paiut or embroider on menu cards, 
toilet sets, doyleys, chair or sofa cushions, Tap- 
estry painting figures, screen designs, china 
painting designs for rose jar, panels, mirror, 
and game sets, etc., ete. 

Trial offer, 3 months, 6 numbers, commencing 
August 11th and including 6 beautiful colored 
plates—Dutch boats, The Wreck, Summer land- 
scape, Brittany Fisherwomen, Nasturtiums, Pansy, 
Cup and Saucer—and innumerable black and 
white designs, many full working size—for 


Only $1.25. 


Sample copy, illustrated catalogue, and colored 
study of Pansies sent for 15c. in stamps (regular 
price, 30c.). 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, 


37 West 22d Street, New York. 





THE TOY THE CHILD LIKES BEST 
Is THE 
“ Anchor” 
Stone 
Building 
Blocks, 


real stone, 
f.. three colors. 

Fay The BEST 
? PRESENT for 






$2. 0 a good 
yo average box. 


pea for Descriptive Siathenen sent post-free, to 


F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 
310 Broadway, New York. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


Fifty Years Before the Public. 
UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch Workmanstip, aud Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE &€ CO. 
BALTIMORE: NEW YORK: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 112 Fifth Avenue. 
Pe. ASHING TON: 817 Market Space. 


ISERY’? for Brain Workers 

wn HOME EXERCH lemen, Ladies, and Youths; 
the Athlete or Invalid. A complete gy mnasium, Takes 
the, dura hes square floor-room; something new, scien- 

durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular. 

Schools for Physical and Vocal Culture,” 16 
East 14th Street and 713 5th Ave., N. Y. City 
Prof D L. Down — Blaikie, author * 
“ How to get Strong,” sof it: I never saw 
any other that I liked ba if as well.” 
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OPENING 
NEW PREMISES. 


Seis 1668. 


Original 
Gowns, 
Original 
Coats, 
Original 
Hats, 
MANTLE aud FUR DEPTS. 


All latest Paris and London Novelties. 


MOURNING DEPT. 


In cases of emergency Mourning 
furnished in 24 hours. 

The new showrooms and fitting- 
rooms form one of the handsomest 
suites in the United States of America 











210 Fifth bre, 1) Bway, N.Y, 


WEDDING, EVENING, RECEPTION, AND DINNER 


COSTUMES 


Made to order from the Richest Satins, Silks, and 
Velvets. PARIS Costumes, Wraps, Mantles, 
Trimmed Hats and Bonnets. 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES and FURS. 


N26%28 Cheol St 
Philadelphia 





SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


Royal Armure and Radzimir,) 


Z five ~ eno yatterns, reduced > (98 
1 ere I tof ee 


from $1.3 Serre rerrereererrere ree ei) 
Colored Faille Francaise, in all) 


the new aud choice shades, iexvler OB 
Price $1.2... 0. ce recescessccecccecess Cc. 


46-inch All-wool Sponged © wane? 
Hair, new colors, worth $1.25.... CS. 
46-inch Lupin’s Colored ra 


etta Cashmere, all wool, for-> 
MEFlY SOC. ce. ccccccccccecoevevessoes ;69c. 
S4-inch Habit and Suiting) 

Cloth, splendid valueat$1.25,nowf Si .00 
Stinch Imported Broad-) 


cloths, in all the new shades, 5$ 
formerly $1.85. now} 1. 50 


Also, at very attractive prices, Costumes, Wraps, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Corsets, Handkerchiefs, 
Housekeeping Goods, etc., etc. 


New Catalogue Free on Application, 
PLEASE NOTE THE ADDRESS. 


Le Boutillier | Of 734 
Street, 

Brothers, NEW YORK. 
SHOPPIN pees 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
Address MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 











NEW YORK SHOPPING. 
No commission charged. References if desired. 
LOUISE N. BURLEIGH, 272 Washington St. 


PURCHASING + AGENCY, "artista 


. DECKER, 825 Broadway, New? York. 
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CC, SHAYNE, 


FURRIER, 103 PRINCE ST, 


NEW YORK, 


OFFERS AT RETAIL 


CHOICE ALASKA SEAL-SKIN COATS 


AT $150. 


A very stylish, new shape, perfect fitting, the most 
popular style yet introduced. Ladies who have seen 
it have ordered it in preference to all other styles. It 
is especially becoming to ladies of good figure. 


ALASKA SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 
$165, $175, $200, $225, $250, and $300. 


All sizes and lengths. Made from selected London 


dressed and dyed Alaska Seal-skins 

SEAL-SKIN NEWMARKETS AND 
PALETOTS, newest shapes, $300, $325, 
$350, $3875, $400, and $500. SEA 
OTTER and RUSSIAN SABLE trimmed | 
Garments, $600, $750, $900, $1000. 


ge” ALASKA SEAL JACKETS, $100, 


$125, $150. 





ind Robes, mink lir ed Circulars and 
Paletots, large stock, manufacturers’ prices; also, sev- 
eral new shapes in Seal Plush Garments, 


Our $50 Seal Plush Sacque is the best 
in America for the price; others at $40, 


skin Caps, Gloves, : 


$35, and $27. Seal Plush Newmarkets | 


and Paletots, plain and fur-trimmed, 


$60, $80, and $100. Seal Plush Walk- | 


ing Coats, Jackets, and Wraps, all sizes, 
at lowest possible prices for reliable 
goods. 


seal-skin garments. 
We don't manufacture or sell the cheap grades of 


Seal-skin or Plush, for neither gives satisfaction. We 


deal only in reliable and durable goods, and owing to 
ea ities, manu- 


the fact that we handle Furs in large 
ind do business ou Prince St. 


facture our own gi 
third of uptown or Broad- 


where rent is cheap—one 
way prices—we can afford and do sell 


The very best Furs and Seal-skin Gar- 
ments in America at the prices. 
NEW FASHION BOOK MAILED FREE 


C, C, SHAYNE, Manufacturer, 
103 Prince Street, near Broadway, N.Y. : 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY, 1017 CHESTNUT ST.; 
CHICAGO AGE NC Y, 193 STATE ST. 


DaniasSons 


ATTRACTIVE VALUES IN 
SILK H’D’KF’S. 
THE FOLLOWING PRICES SPEAK VOLUMES, 






rods, 


20-inch Hand-Embroidered Initial, 3 
49¢. each 

22-inch Hand-Embroidered Initial, 2 
hem, 59e. each. 

22-.nch Hand - Embroidered Initial, 
hem, 69c. each. 

These Handkerchiefs are 
Japanese Silk Imported, 
idea of the value, we quote Sormer prices for the 


inch hem, 
4 ane d 1 i inch 
14-inch 


the finest qrvade of 
To give an adequate 
three grades, 85e., $1, and $1.25 each. 

There are sixteen different Initials, all Hand- 
Embroidered and very handsome 


BROADWAY AND 8th ST., 


~ Health U nderwear 


Children. 





have complete lines of Dr. Warner’s 
Health »— Cartwright & 
— White 


WwW". 


Warner’s “Sanitary Underwear” 
Natural Wool Ribbed Union Suits and all the 


Underwear 
and 
desirable makes of Merino and Knit Under- 
wear in all sizes. 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


There is no other place where | 
be | 


Boys, Girls, and Babies can 
fitted out as well with everything 
from Hats to Shoes, 

Catalogues furnished and mail orders promptly filled. 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 





Our plush garments are lined | 
and finished like our perfect-fitting | 


| Cloaks, and Suits. 











RIDLEYS, 


Grand Steel, New York. 


MILLINERY. 


Trimmed Hats 

Fully 2000 Dif- 
ferently Trimmed 

LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S. 


New Persian and Beaded Effects, Materials the 
Richest and Finest. 


Grades and 


HT. ighest 


Bonnets, 


Children’s and Misses’ Trimmed Hats for Dress 
and School Wear. 

Infants’ Caps in Plush, Silk, Velvet, and Worsted. 

Infants’ Worsted Sacques, Caps, Leggings, &c. 


LADIES’ WRAPS AND JACKETS. 


Large and Excellent Display Ladies’ and Misses’ 


| Wraps and Jackets 


The new Bretonne and La Tosca Garments, also 
Directoire and Empire Gowns 


Tailor-made Jackets, all colors, $7. 

Tailor-made Newmarkets, Plaited Fronts, $9.75. 

Fine Seal-Plush Wraps, $14.75, $18, and $24. 
FULLY 


100 DIFFERENT STYLES. 


MISSES’ GARMENTS. 


Misses’ Jackets, Bretonnes, Raglans, Newmarkets, 


NO SUCH ASSORTMENT IN THE CITY. 


SEAL-SKINS. 


Fine Seal Newmarkets and Raglans, 55, 56, and 57 
inches long, at $195, $225, and $250. 

Fine Seal Sacques, 40 and 42 inches long, 
#125, and $145. 

Fine Seal English Walking Coats, 32 and 
long, $95, $105, $115. 

Muffs, Boas, Ladies’ and Men’s Seal Hats and Caps, 
Fur Robes, Mats, Rugs, Trimmings, &c. 


85 Departments. 


Each of which contains complete and large assort- 
ments, 

Fall and Winter Goods at lowest prices. 

Everything either for Wear or Home Comfort to be 
found under our roof. 


$110, $119, 


38 inches 


OUR FASHION MAGAZINE. 


The Fall Number Contains 154 Pages, 
and each page will be found of special interest to the 
reader and purchaser alike 

Aside from the literary features the magazine con- 
tains over 2000 beautiful Illustrations of the goods to 
be found in our 85 departments, with the lowest New 
York City prices. 

Sample Copies Only lic. 
a Year. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St. ; 
70 ALLEN ST., 


Subscriptions 50c. 


56 to 


59 to 65 ORCH ARD ST., N. Y. 
The Old Clasp. 
g HORRIBLE! 


igen’ 
; tah) 


Relief at Last! 





No More Straining. 
UNFASTEN YOUR CORSETS 
SITTING OR STANDING. 


The New Clasp. 


The TR | C0 RA corset 
FAMOUS FOR ITS 


Elegance of Shape 





AND Nae 
COMFORT IN WEAR, MADE WITH THE 
QuIcK DETACHABLE 


comma D.) Jouasp, 


INSURES HEALTH AND COMFORT. 

Recommended by Ladies, Physicians and Nurses. 
“The Q. D. Clasp is areal boon. 

It rids women of one of their miseries.”—Jenny June. 
“While T am unalterably opposed to corset wearing, 

Ido not hesitate to say that women who wear them 

will do well to substitute the : D. Clasp for those 

now in use.”—Annie Jenness Miller, DresseReformer. 

Ask Your Merchant for it. 


If not found will mail FREE sample pair of Corsets. 
French Coutille for 2.00 


J. G. FITZP ATRICK & CO., 
Manuf’rs, 73 Leonard St., New York. 
GOLD You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


i than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 








Pears Soa 


Fair white hands. 
Brightclearcomplexion 
Soft healthful skin. 


“PEARS’—The Great English Complexion SOAP, —Sold Everywhere.” 








You are sure to find 
the very latest 


NOVELTIES 


Ladies’, Misses’, and 
Children’s Fall and Winter ‘gg 


WRAPS, 


Paletots, Jackets, 
Connemaras, 
Modjeskas, &c., 


AT OUR ESTABLISHMENT 





exactly as repre sented, per. fect in Jit and unsur- 
passed in wor kmanship. Beware of houses who 
tr Y to pal lm off inferior garments resembling styles 


imported and manufactured exclusively by us. 


yerF 


APE S20», 
@ New voRK’* 
Prepaid Parcels sent free 
miles of New York City. 
6th Avenue and 20th Street. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of dig restion and nutrition, 
and by poor y <od app! lication of 
well-selected Ce 


a, Mr. Epps has provided our bre = 


| fast-tables with a delle ately flave red bev erage whic 
| may save us many heavy doct 


ofs’ bills, It is by the 
judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up until strong enough t 
sist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack wher- 
ever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.’’—Civil Service 
Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

in half-pound tins by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 


Sold only 


London, England. | 


BONNETS AND HATS 


Trimmed to Order in the latest Paris, London, and 
New York Styles. Special attention given to out-of- 
“HOW TO ORDER” mailed free. 

E. VAN VORST & CO., 
No. 43 West Twenty-Eighth Street, New York 


town Orders. 


MARY F. SEYMOUR, 38 P. ark Row, | New York City 


THE 


| 
ALFRED | 
DOLGE 


FELT SHOES 


AND 


SLIPPERS. 








NOISELESS, | 
‘WARM, DURABLE, 





Young Motner: “The 
rived mother sent me 
| Prevent Rheumatism, Cold- Dolge Felt Slipper. She 


ness of the Feet, and Ex- | 
cessive Perspiration. 


| tion this publication. 





|in both 
| for Ladies, Gentlemen, and 


| tar makes, including 


|to a lot of 


: | = » 2 . go 
Every Garment sold by us 18 guaranteed to be | button uede Glove s 


of charge within 100 | 





he fine properties of 


> re- 


ik HAND: and type-writing taught prac- 
tically. Send for circular. 
F. 





BOTH ARRIVED THE SAME DAY. 


this pair of the Alfred 
knew ; 
just what I needed when tc ul night with | 


} Send for Catelenus and Price-List, and men- 


GLOVE DEPARTMENT. 


We have received com- 
plete lines of our Fall Im- 
portations of 


CANTS JOUVIN 


Suede and Glace 


Children; also, other popu- 
Eng- 


lish Craven Tan for walk- 


ing and driving. 


We call special attention 
200 dozens 4- 
at 75 
cents per pair; former price 
$1.25. 

Orders by mail or express 


| carefully executed. 


| JAMES McCREERY &€ CO., 


Broadway and I1ith St., 
New York. 


AWelcome Holiday 
CIFT. 


There is NOTHING that can be 
obtained, for the outlay, more use- 
ful ornamental and acceptable to 
wife, mother, or daughter, than 
onoof these world-renowned sew- 
Ing machines :— 


WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


MACHINES 


All bear this 


)  Needtes form ) 
+ W, and G is 
(the Machine ) 
Absence of t} 
Trade- Mi ar ke 
stampsa Ma 
as cx unterfe it, 
Imitatorsd are not 
put this Me 
lion on Mz his 1eS, 
Ours are the only Machines that can be used with , 


° RISK TO H HEALTH. 
Unequalled 


LIGHTNESS OF RUNNING 


STRENCTH & BEAUTY OF WORK, 
Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co.,658 Broadway, N.Y. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LIST. 


PERFECT 
EASE 


AND | 


COMFORT! 


BY USING 


ee 
Slippers aud Shoes 


WITH 





Soles and Uppers of 
All-Wool Felt. 


same day baby ar- 


that they were 





DANIEL GREEN & CO., 122 East 13th Street, New York. 
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FACETLZE. 
THE AMATEUR STAGE 
“ Mas. Evxrn’s son George is a-goin’ to be a play-actor in a real theay- 
ter,” said Mrs. Spriggins, “* he did so well on the premature stage.” 
anneeaieiiiens 
Piano-playing is like the medical profession in two respects. 
not succeed in it without patients and practice. 
speeiinanipecientacia 
Since the bang is soing ont of fashion the game of Hearts has become 
less popular than the game of Go-bang. 
Pa i 
HEARTLESS 
** Ah, Brown, one moment,” said the poet. “Can you suggest 
for my book of poems? It is to be published in the spring.’ 
‘Is it a collection of your published works 2?” 


One can- 


a title 


e 
“% all it ‘Hard Lines.’ 
ssuneaiesibn aan 
NOT WANTED EITHER WAY. 
*Do you want a dog, mister?” asked a seedy-looking boy, 
poor miserable terrier into the yz ard. 
‘How much do you ask for him ? 
** Five dollars 
*That’s too much, 
* Well, mister, I'll give him to you.’ 
“No, thanks; that’s too crn il 


leading a 





a 
EXPE NSIVE. 


Barrow ty. “I'm not fee ling very well, doctor. 
feel all broken up generally. 

Doocror. ** You don’ t take enough e xercise. 
ness instead of walking, as you should.’ 

Barrow ty. * But 1 cau’t afford to walk, it makes me so hungry, and 
lunches cost money.” 





My head aches, and 1 


You ride down to busi- 


eine A 
Now that the electric-light has become fashionable, gas has gone out. 
pianianbeimlaattian 
THE NEAR FUTURE 
Evperiy Brive (to her husband). “ Darling, when I begin to g 
and plain, will you — me @s passionately as you do. now 
ounG Huspanp. * Ah, dear, can you doubt me ? Do you ime agine for 
a moment that my love for you is so short-lived 2 
Seeemiicaaenane 
Burglars entered the house of a suburban resident recently while the 
owner was out. Although he has since returned, the owner is still out— 
one set of silver, a silk hat, aud thirty feet of garden hose. 


zrOW old 








A NATIVE OF CORK 
“WuD YEES LUK AT THIS, BARNY—‘TIMPLE UF NEP- 
CHUNE IN CORK.’ ON ME SOWL, THURS NAW SECH PLACE 
IN THE HULL TOWN. O1 WUNDER PHAT BASTELY IMPER- 
SITION THEY'LL BE AFTHER WURKEN ON THE PUBLEK 
NIXxT?” 





AMERICA 


MR. T. “So THAT'S THE TEMPLE OF PHIL&, 
AT WASHINGTON ” 


is IT? 
TOL 


A MODERN MIRACLE. 


She lives in a street quite unaristocratic ; 
Her father’s a plebeian dealer in glue; 
Their flat—the polite name that’s used for an attic 
Is dingy, and shabby’s the furniture too, 
On Fridays, I think, is her day for receiving, 
Yet nobody comes but the fourth-story back, 
Or the butcher with bills, and the baker, believing 
The hour's propitions to make an attack 


Yet now when we glance in an evening newspaper, 
Tis there her name shines with the ton of the Hill; 
Her parlors are regal, her dress just the caper 
Her jewels alone would a half-column fill. 
The plebeian parent, too, has a new setting; 
He's said to write novels and verse on the 
A passion for antique ceramics he’s getting, 
And, oh! such a yacht he is going to buy! 


sly; 


Now who do you think is this miracle-worker ?— 
Aladdin was certainly nowheres to him 
Who into a nabob could change that old Turk, her 
Father, to move in the gay social swim. 
The secret Til whisper, but mind that you keep it, 
Or all single women will ‘copy. the plan 
And if at a bound into high life you'd leap it, 
Why, just get engaged to a newspaper man! 
Ernest D, Pierson. 





>_—_— 


The duties of a critic are apt to be sedentary. 


He iz always sitting on 
somebody or something. 


i 
A COOLNESS IN THE BARN-YARD. 
** Madame,” said the Hen to the Duck, “‘T have no confidence in you.’ 
“ And why, pray ?” inquired the Duck. 


* Because, mz sdame, iu the language of Boulanger, you are a canard.” 
And now they neither quack nor cluck as they pass by. 


ABROAD. 
WELL, IT's 


PRETTY GOOD, BUT IT CAN'T BEAT THE CAPI- 


WORKING NIGHTS. 

**What will it cost me, Uncle Rastus, to have my coop whitewashed 9?’ 

“7 kain’t tell yet, sah, till 1 makes an estimate ob de size and dimen- 
shuns.” 

That night the owner was disturbed by 

* Hi, there!” 
there ?” 

“It's Unc. Rastus,” was the reply, 
dimenshuns ob de coop.” 


a loud noise in the hen-coop 
he shouted from an upper window, “what are you doing 
“and he's figgerin’ on de size an’ 
nemstnannigiinmetmeariet 
WHY HE GAVE IN. 
** Now that we are married, George,” she said, 
your mind and let mother come and live with us 
‘No, I won't,” he replied, “and that’s enough.’ 
y But she has’ no home now since I Jeft her.” 
**T can’t help that.’ 
“Oh, what can I do to change your hard heart?” 
“ Nothing.” 
“ But if ma comes she will bake the bread.” 
* Well, then, for gracious’ sake let her come at once. 
=e 
THE RULING PASSION. 
“T say, Slimmer, if you had « million dollars, what would you do?” 
*Oh, I don't khow. Guess I'd berrow enough to pay my debts and 
go abroad. Live mighty comfortable abroad on the income of a full 
million.” 


‘IT hope you will change 








” 





a 
A GOOD REASON. 


os Ww hy do you read the Daily Fibber, Williams? It’s awfully unreli- 


able.’ 
** Because I’ve an inborn love for fiction.” 
antaiie 
IN THE SAME BOX. 
Mrs. Toosweet. ‘TI shouldn’t have taken a bit of comfort all summer 


if Pd known you ‘at taken up smoking again. 


Mr. Tooswext ( (placidly). ** Neither should I, my love.” 


wi MAY 





** COURT-PLASTER.” 





“LOVE FORTY.” “ DEUCE,” 


* RACKET,” 


TENNIS TEHERMS. 


“ONE BALL.” 


“ VANTAGE IN.” 


* OVERHEAD SERVICE, 


“VANTAGE OUT.” 


* RETURNED,” 
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ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT. 


HARPER'S ) BAZAR. 








FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. 


(Continued from page 759.) 
And 


” 


known for the piety of those who use it. 
everybody knows that you are all goodness. 

“No,” said Mr. Penne; “no man is good. We 
can but try our best. In this house, however, 
Madam, you will be safe. I beg and implore 
you not at present to stir abroad, for reasons 
which you very well know. This good woman 
has three or four daughters in the house, who 
are sometimes, I believe, merry—” 

“Sir,” said the old lady, “ children will be fool- 
ish.” 

“True — true,” he replied, laughing. 
care, then, that they molest not Madam.” 

“No, Sir; they shall not.” 

“Then, Madam, for the moment I leave von. 
Rest and be easy in your mind. I have, I think, 
contrived a plan which will answer your case 
perfectly.” 

In the evening he returned and sent me word, 
very ceremoniously, that he desired the favor of 
a conversation with me. As if there could be 
anything in the world that I desired more! 

‘*Madam,” he said, “I have considered care- 
fully your case, and I can find but one advice to 

ive.” 

“ What is it, Sir?” 

“We might,” he went on, “find a lodging for 
you in some quiet Welsh town across the Chan- 
nel. At Chepstow, for instance, or at Newport, 
you might find a home for a while. But, the 
country being greatly inflamed with dissensions, 
there would everywhere be the danger of some 
fanatical busybody inquiring into your history— 
whence you came, why you left your friends, 
and so forth. And, again, in every town there 
are women (saving your presence, Madain) whose 
tongues tittle-tattle all day Short work 
they make of astranger. So that I see not much 
safety ina small town. Then, again, you might 
find a farm-house where they would receive you; 
but your case is not that you wish to be hidden 
for a time, as one implicated in the Monmouth 
Not so; you desire to be hidden all 
your life, or for the whole life of the man who, 
if he finds you, may compel you to live with him, 
and to live for—how long? Sixty years, per- 
haps, in a dull and dirty farm-house, among rude 
boors, would be intolerable to a person of your 
manners and accomplishments.” 

“Then, Sir, in the name of Heaven ”—for I 
began to be wearied with this lengthy setting up 
of plans only to pull them down again—* what 
shall I do?” 

“You might go to London. At first I thought 
that London offered the best hope of safe retreat, 
There are parts of London where the gentlemen of 
the robe are never seen, and where you might be 
safe. Thus, about the eastern parts of the City 
there are never any lawyers at all. There you 
might be safe. But yet—it would be a perpet- 
ual risk. Your face, Madam, if I may say so, 
is one which will not be quickly forgotten when 
it hath once been seen—you would be persecuted 
by would-be lovers; you would go in continual 
terror, knowing that one you fear was living only 
a mile away from you. You would have to make 
up some story, to maintain which would be trou- 
blesome; and presently the time would come 
when you would have no more money. What, 
then, would you do?” 

“ Pray, Sir, if you can, tell me what you think 
I should do, since there are so many things that 
I cannot do.” 

“Madam, I am going to submit to you a plan 
which seems to me at once the safest and the 
best. You have, you tell me, cousins in the town 
of Boston which is in New England.” 

“Yes. I have heard my father speak of his 
cousins.” 

“T have myself visited that place, and have 
heard mention of certain Eykins as gentlemen 
of substance and reputation. I propose, Madam, 
that you should go to these cousins, and seek a 
home among them.” 

“Leave England? You would have me leave 
this country and go across the ocean to Amer- 
ica?” 

“That is my advice. Nay, Madam”—he as- 
sumed a most serious manner—‘ do not reject 
this advice suddenly; sleep upon it. You are 
not going among strangers, but among your own 
people, by whom the name of your pious and 
learned father is doubtless held.in great honor. 
You are going from a life (at best) of danger and 
continual care to a place where you will be cer- 
tainly free from persecution. Madam, sleep upon 
it.” 


“Take 


long. 


business, 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 





Embroidery Designs from the South 
Kensington School. 
See illustrations on double page, Supplement. 


IG. 1 is one of the school’s winter specialties, 

and is an admirable safeguard against in- 
clement weather. This travelling rug is a cozy 
companion for a journey. It is buttoned up one 
side to keep out draught, and lined throughout 
with fur. The embroidery on these rugs is gen- 
erally very slight. A slight powdering (as in the 
sketch) or outlined work is the most usual deco- 
ration. A working pattern of convenient size is 
given of the powdering. Such scattered designs 
are now very popular for many objects for which 
a set design was formerly considered indispensa- 
ble. Cushions and footstools are decorated in 
this wise, and scarfs, blotters, and many other 
minor articles. For anything as heavy as a rug 
they might be enlarged. Fig. 1 is a handsome 
cushion of golden brown plush, which has a very 
favorite design of large pink azalea solidly worked 
in natural colored shaded silks. It is bound with 
thick silk cord, which forms the loops at the cor- 
ners, A working pattern is given in Fig. 2. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CULL WEIGHT 
PURE 











Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of acentury. It is used by the 
United States Government. Endorsed by the heads of 
the Great Universities as the Strongest, Purest, and 
most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or Alum. Sold only 
in Cans. PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 

NEW YORK. OHICAGO. 8T. LOUIB. 





eey GENUINE 
FREN San 
KI 


Ladies, if you desire the most stylish, and in every 
particular the most satisfactory Boot for in and ont 
door wear, one that is fully warranted, and equal to any 
$5.00 French Kid Boot in the market, write us at once, 
enclosing $2.75, and 25 cts. to prepay express or 





postage, “and we will send to any address one pair of | 


our famous French Tanned Kid Button Boots, 
the stock of which & so tanned as to render them soft 


as a glove to the feet, but of great durability, and of a 


beautiful finish, giving the exact resemblance to the 
finest French Kid, but are tougher, will not flake up, 
and will wear three times as long. 
count of its softness, is particularly adapted 
to tender feet,and is made iu both Opera-Toe and 
Common-Sense Styles, in sizes from 244 to T, A, b, 
C, D,E all widths. In ordering, be sure to mention size 
and width wanted, and which kind you desire, and we 
will guarantee a fit. Also, if yon ‘will mention this 
publication, will send a beautiful white-handle button- 
hook, free. As to our reliability, we refer to the Na- 
tional Express Co. (Capital $15,000,000), of Boston. 
These Boots are manufactured expressly for our trade 
throngh the mails, and can be had only by addressing 
THE DONGOLA BOOT & SHOE CO., 


_ 178 Dev evonshire St, Boston, Mass. 


HAVE YOU 








Then preserve them by using 





Cleans the teeth perfectly wnd polishes the pret 
without injury. Never irritates the gums. Can be 
used with hot or cold water and with any tooth wash 
or powder. Both brush and handle are imperishable. 


PRICE LIST, 





Bailey's Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush. . $1.50 
Bailey's # Toilet Brush =. ° +25 
Bailey's ” Hand Brush (size 3x1% ma). RU 
Bailey’s = Blacking Dauber F - 50 
Bailey's ‘ a and Penc 7 Eraser. ° +25 
Bailey's “ Tooth Brush, No. 1 ° ° 40 
Bailey's “ Tooth Brush, No. 2 e 50 


Send us postal note and we will forward any of the 
above, prepaid, upon receipt of price. For sale by all 
dealers in Toilet Goods. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 


132 PEARL ST., BOSTON, Mane. 





Crosse & Blackwell's 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Madefrom English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE | UNITED D STATES. 





Health, Beauty, and the Toilet. 
LETTERS TO LADIES, BY 
ANNA KINGSFORD, M.D. (PARIS.) 
CONTENTS: On Obesity ; Leanness; the Complexion; 
Superfluous Hairs; on the Hair; Hands and Arms; 
on the Figure; Teeth ; on the Culture of Beanty, 
Grace, and Health, &c., &c. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00, 
Of all booksellers, or free by mail, on receipt of price. 
FREDERICK WARNE & COMPANY, 
3 Cooper Union, 4th Avenue, New York. 


This Boot, on ac- | 





| 
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ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS have been 


use for over thirty years. 


They 


have never failed to do all that 


is claimed for them, and can always be depended upon. 
Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepre- 


Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and let no explanation or 


sentation. 


FOR THE 


SICK ROOM 


READY FOR USE AT ANY TIME | 





She 


CIALLY AREPARED- RED 
Ss oR EE 


INVALIDS 


REEF TEA, CHICKEN BROTH. CHICKEN SOUP, CONSUMME TAPIOCA 
JULIENNE, GREEN TURTLE, MOCK TURTLE OXTAIL. 
IN HERMETICALLY SEALEDJARS. 
OFFICE 101 WARREN STREET NEWYORK. 
BOLD BY BEST ORUGGISTS & FANCY GROCERS. 


PROVOKING 


how mud is tracked all over house 


and store. 


This won't happen if 


you have a Hartman Patent Steel 


Wire Door Mat. 


Don't be fooled 


with an imitation—get the genuine. 
If your dealer hasn't it, write to 
NATIONAL WIRE MAT COMPANY, 


Works: CHICAGO, eet tT eo FALLS, Pa.; 
CINcI 


General Office: 
Eastern Agency : 


TI, O. 
116 Tlinois St., Catcaco, ILL. 
105 Chambers St., New Yor. 





TAKETHE 
| Chicago and 
| dianapolis,Cin- 
wintercities of 

the 





MONON ROUTE ; 


ICL. New Aupany @ C¥eagg Ax {( 


BETWE EN 
Louisville, lu- 
cinnati,and all 
Florida and 
South. 





wom 


Send stamp for Tourists’ Guide. 
| K.O. MeCormick, 


LADY APTS 





Gen. Pass. Agent, Chicago. 


for Wearing Apparel. Sample and terms 
c. » Varvingten, Box 6s, Chicago, mm. 


12 Exhibition Tulips. 
12 Parrot Tulips. 
15 Polyanthus Narcissus. 


500 BULBS FOR 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, LILIES, NARCISSUS, Ete. 
Ww E deliver at express offices in New York City for U1 
for Canada, the following selected bulbs in various colors and shades for out-dvor 
planting from the famous bulb farms of 
ANT. ROOZEN & SON, Overveen 


50 Blue Crocns. 
50 White Crocus, 
\50 Variegated Crocus. 
t# A pamphlet on cultivation free with each order. A 
the United States and Canada. 


Mention Harper's Bazar. J. TER KUILE, 31 Broadway, N.Y., P.O. Box 2494, 


solicitation induce you to accept a substitute. 


The finest Me: - EF lavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes, 





—_ al 
EXTRACT of MEAT 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 

Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggista. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London, 


-WILBUR’S 


COfsETA 


ghe finest Powdered Chocolate for family use. 
ter ulres no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
z= hildren, 07 Buy of your dealer, or send (Q stampa 
H. 0. ILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia. 


STAMPING PATTERNS 


Send 15 cts. for our New Lilustrated Catalogue, 
showing nearly 4000 new and choice designs to 
order from. Our prices are the very lowest con- 
sistent with first class goods. TRY US. 

M. J. CUNNING & CO., 148 W. 5th St.. Cincinnati, 0. 


PLUMP ROSY CHEEKS 


KORLZA CLOTH removes Pimples, Black- 
aan Wrinkles and Crows-feet.. No Drug 
or Cosmetic but a harmless appliance (easily used), that 
restores, beautifiesand preserves theskin. By mail, sealed 

ic., 2for 50c, J. P. BEERS, Druggist, New Haven Conn. (Est’b’d 
1844.) Reference: any N. H. Physician. Mention this paper. 





Jor trial can, 





}Cures Sort Gums, Removes Tartar, 
gives delightful coolness and freshnesa 
to the mouth. A Gem for the Toilet. 
Try it. Sold by druggists or postpaid 
receipt 25c. WRIGHT & CO., Chem- 
ists, Detroit, Mich. Send fur pamphlet 
care of teeth, free. 




















83.9 4%). 


ted States, and in Toronto 


near Haarlem), Holland: 








18 Hyacinthes. 15 Daffodils, single and double 12 Snowdrops(Galanthus 
25 Single Tulips, 12 Pheasant’s-Eye Narcissus nivalis). 

25 Double Tulips. |12 Single Sweet-Scented Jonguils. 36 Spanish Tris. 

24 Scarlet Duc van Tholl.|75 Large Golden-Yellow Crocus, (15 Scilla Siber 





24 Grape Hyacin ithe. 

18 Triteleia Uniflora 
(Spring Star Flower), 

dress the sole agent for 

Handsome Illustrated Catalogue upon application 








VELUTINA 


The only fabric successfully used to take the place of Silk Velvet. 
ments and supersedes every Velveteen. 
“ VELUTINA, WEAR GUARANTEED,” coment on Selvage. 
only supplied by N. ERLANGER & CO.., Sole Agents, 453 and 455 Broome STREET, NEW YORK, 


Comes in the leading shades and in three qualities. 


It embodies all known improve- 


To be had of all first-class dealers. Trade 
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SILKS, VELVETS, AND PLUSHES. 


O 


( onstab le 


Armure Royal, Moire Francaise, 
Broche and Metal Effects, 


Offering more novelty of design and col- | 
oring than exhibited for many seasons, 


COLORED VELVETS, 


in the most fashionable shades for 
DRESSES and TRIMMINGS. 


PLAIN AND FANCY GAZES, 
CREPES, AND GRENADINES 


for Reception and Evening Wear. 


7 ee 
Jdeoadovauy AS { 9th ét. 














Jn the Wigh Court of Fustice.—Gosnell v. Dur- 
rant.—On January 28, 1887, Mr. Justice Chitty 
granted a Perpetual Injunction with costs re- 


straining Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from in- | 
fringing Messrs. John Gosnell & Co.’s Registered | 


Trade-Mark CHERRY BLOSSOM. 


HAFE FEES 
5) 


DRE » +e, 
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ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFIT SAVED T0 THE PURCHASL.. 


All Goods warranted as represented, or Money re- 
funded. For richness of color, superior finish, an4 
wearing qualities, our goods are not excelled by any 
make of “ Black Silk” in the world. We have had 50 
years’ e rience in the manufacture of Silks. Make 
no mistake, but buy direct from the manufacturer. 

Samples ‘sent free on application, 0. S. CHAFFEE 
& SON, Mansfield Centre, Conn. 

Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 


“CLEANFAST” FAST BLACK 
STOCKINGS. 


FP. Robinson Dye. 


We guarantee an abso- 
lutely clean,fast color,which 
will improve on washing, 
and wuneurpassed wearing 

v ualities. 
i Fw " None genuine without our 
trade - mark on each pair 
TRADE MARK. Send for price-list. 


The Cleanfast Hosiery Co., 
927 Broadway, N. Y. 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 
107 State St., Chicago. 49 West St., Boston. 





SEAL-SKIN 


WRAPS & CLOAKS. 


An unusually fine and large assort- 
ment trimmed and untrimmed at very 
attractive prices. 


and prompt attention. When customers 


| are known to the house, or satisfactory 
| references are furnished, goods will be 


sent on approval. 


C. G, 
GUNTHER’S SONS, 


(ESTABLISHED A.D. 1820) 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY. 





NDERWEAR 
FFOR MEN WOMEN AND CHILDREN. | 


Unequalled for Health, Comfort 
and Durability. 
SOLD BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 


WARNER BROS., 
359 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


8 THE 


SAMPLE 
NAMELESS B- 
CTS. —_ er 








BOTTLE 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Wn. N. at IMPROVED Process, 


Be sure the vignette and signature as above of the 
original inventor of Preserved Liquid Fish Glues 
are on every pac kage. To give consumers a Py ‘ac ti- 
cal test, 144,000 sample bottles will be retailed by 
dealers at 5 cents. GET ONE and TRY IT. This 
IMPROVED. process produces the best glue ever 
made, and is owned and used EXCLUSIVELY by us. 


THE LePAGE COMPANY, 


___ GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Preserve Your Health. 


D. C. HALL & CO.’S PERFO- 
RATED BUCKSKIN UNDER- 
GARMENTS (Smith's Pat.), for 
Ladies and Gentlemen, afford the 
best protection against PNEU- 
MONIA, RHEUMATIS&, and all 
LUNG DISEASES. Send for 
illustrated circular. 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 


So.e MANUFACTURERS, 
86 LEONARD STREET, New York. 


ROYAL WILTONS, 


THE BEST WEARING CARPET MADE, FROM 
$1.50 PER YAKD. 


WILTON VELVETS, 








OF AN ORDINARY BRUSSELS. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 


ulty — all actually employed at the Conservatory. 
R. Parsons, and Harry Rowe SHe.rey. 


2. W. GREENE, General Manager. 
. B. HAW LEY, Musical Director. 


ae DR. SYKE’S a 


SURE CURE CATARRH 


Has cured a cases pronounced hopeless b 
cians, Send Ses for Free Book “Con es pease: ral 











and n estimonials. will 
Pr. SYKES SUR SU KE ‘TURE CO. , 330 ace St. Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Established, Chicago, 1870, to Cincinnati, 1888, 


Orders by mail, or | 
information desired, will receive special | 


THK LATEST DESIGNS, AT ABOUT THE PRICE 


SIXTH AVE., 13th AND 14th STS. — 
METROPOLITAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


The most Select Musical School in the United States. 
Exceptional advantages: Voice, Piano-forte, Organ, 
Violin, Harmony, and the Languages. Successful 
musicians and eminent teachers comprise the Fac- 


Prominent among them are: Dupiry Buok, ALBert 
Applicants 
without musical talent not accepted. Send for circular. 


S BAZAR. 


ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT. 





| Ask to see es “Habit 
Cloths Manufactured by 
‘ 


¢ ase 
BO SPINNERS 
BMANUFACTURERS: 


PHILADELPHIA. 
These cloths are all wool of latest 
colorings, superb finish, steam 
shrunk, consequently retain their 
| shape in the garment, are, in fact, 
as near perfection as it is possible 
to make a fabric for tailor-made 
| suits. All genuine goods have the 
firm name and picture of Colling- 

wood Mills upon the ticket. 


These cle sh — » be found in nearly all first-class Dry 
G Stor hey are of three qualities, and se t 
€1 00, $1.25, “and $1.50 per yard. If your dealer has nc 
vot them in stock write us and we will inform yo 
where you can get them, 
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Just received a large assortment of the most bean- 
tiful naturally wavy and silken Hair, excelling all ever 
seen before. Will be retailed at wholesale prices. 


Gray and White Hair a Specialty. 
The Skeleton Bang (Patented Nov. 15, 1887). 
The Skeleton Wig, a!l so lifelike and beauti- 


ful, will deceive the closest observer 

Medicated Gloves wil! ble ach and soften the 
hands, will remove rougliness and redness, positively 
not injurious, $2.00 per pair. 


The Medicate dad Mask removes wrinkles, 
ep acd and blackheads from the face; recommended 
xy eminent physicians; price, complete, $2.00, 

EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY 
fur the face made from pure cocoanut milk and other 
harmless ingredients positively not injurious, made in 
three shades, $1.00 per bottle, 

TURKISH ROSE LEAVES 
for the face and lips, a positively indelible and harm- 
less rouge, exquisite as the blush of the rose, $1.00 
and $1.50 per bottle. 
| The celebrated and original Veloutine Powe 
ders in three shades, 50c. and $1.00 per bux. 

The only genuine Alburnine will change the 
hair without injury to that Beautiful Titian Red now 
so much admired, $2.00 per bottle. 

Hair Cutting, Curling, Bleaching, 
Sham pooing, and Dyeing by the Best artists 
in the World, on the premises. 

These preparations will be sent on receipt of price 
by mail or express to ail parts of the world, 


| iL. Shaw, 54 West 14th St., New York ity. 


(17s 188s. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
ie 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 

Crochet Work. 
| Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and cther Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
___ St Louis, San Francisco. 

















GROFT & ALLEN'S | 


BREAKFAST PHiLacgcenia. 


Absolutely Pure 

Sold by first-class 

Grocers everywhere 

Atrial sample free 
on sequent, 


Madame Porter's 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 
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Pecx’s Parent Improven CusHionxD 
Ear Daums Perfectly Restore 
the Hearing, and perform the 
work of the natural drum. — Invisi- 
ble, comfortable and alwaysin posi- 


icuat this paper 


“WHITE : TAR SOAP 





Ask for it. Drng and Dry-Goods Stores. 


1 colors, post pi 











BEAUTY 


AU? ODN 
Skin & Scalp 
RESTORED 


wz by Th 
Cu: - CUA 


Rem edies. 


NOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
4 comparable to the Cutioura Remepres in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the 
skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 

Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, and Cutiocra Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Cuttoura Resoivent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuttoura, 50c.; Rrsot- 
vent, $1; Soar, 25c. Prepared by the Purrger Deve 
anp Cuemtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for * How ‘to Cure Skin Diseases.” _ 





Sd Pimples, blackheads, chapped ond oily “GA 
“as skin _prevented by Cutiourna Soar. ~~ 


Dufl Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the Cutiovra Anti-Pain Piaster, 
the only pain- killing plaster. 25c. 


HOME DECORATION, 


By mailing a postal card to us, giving your full 
name and post-office address, you will receive free 
of charge 

BEAUTIFUL 1LLLUSTRATIONS 
with full description and prices of our 
EXTENSION CURTAIN POLES. 
They fit any window, and are made in Bronze, 
Nickel, or Brass, or combined with polished woods 
or silk plush, producing a beautiful effect. 

THE GLOBE CURTAIN POLE CO., 

242 Canal Street, New York City. 











S AFE!NVESTMENTS 


Surplus, 400,470 
Cuarantee Strength, $1,150,470 


Record of our 18 YEARS’ business. 
1 “ey Mortgages — segregating nr 768 — 
6,358,1 





9,912 pa: - e ©€ 5: 410, rH 
Interest paid aggregating - - - - 3,345,495 
Total paid to investors - - - 8,756,151 


We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer. 
We do not claim to do the largest, but 
the SAFEST business. 


Savings Department for Smali Amounts. 


Full information furnished by 
J.B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
New York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 








Suocessfully used for more | 
wee ee 


Has no equal in preventing and curing Skin Diseases. 
THE | WHITE TAR CO., 125 Warren Street, N. ¥. Y. 
a SEAUTIFUL SATIN 50 eee 


THE OLD STATEN ISLAND 
DYEINC ESTABLISHMENT. 
(Established 1819.) 


Orrtors: 98 Duane St., 286 5th Ave., 870 Broadway, 
ry 6th Ave., 1474 3d Ave., New York, and 326 Fulton 
-, Brooklyn; 7 Temple Place, Boston. 


Dry Cleaning | a Specialty. 











| 
| > SU0B HE Best RADE. 
| SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julfan’s Spe- 
| ; m cific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfig- 
urements from face aud 
body, withont injuring the 
Skin} which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 
| accomplish. Address Mme. JuLtan, 48 E. 20th St., N. ¥. 


“PARTED BANG” 


atural CURLY Hair, 
Made of n: Cc LY Hair. 











CONSUMPTION 
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